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Ed@itore—T, was‘ sarp' and 
of 
‘that he either verit i 
br ‘at least first’ ‘cousin. 


~ 


en's Tog time to get his courage up to the 
of attacking he eridéad re- 


l ‘that this writer even 


éd enemy from the South: I had 
gotten About’ the article, and perhaps 
lias déemed' it worthy of 
“lorig’ lias déemed' it worthy of so 
serio havé ‘no great wish, 
bows, such notoriety, and should have 
ef’ parfebtly satisfied to remain in the quiet 
of own Pennsylvania home. 
"The writer 'is 


mistaken in the entire spirit 


and ae. the atticle. Let me set him 
part of it, and they suggest to 

m & féw thoughts ‘which’ muy possibly be 
of sérvigs to him: ‘Permit me to say ,first 


of all, I have been''settled as a pastor in 
Pennsylvania ‘since’ May 1836. I have, 
therefore, no wish or desire to place her in 
&n utiénividblé position before the world. I 
have ‘no ‘Southern rivalry or envy to gratify. 
T do not ‘believe ‘that’ such feelings should 
bé cultivated, ‘or syth’ suspicions indulged. 
I Mf ‘the ‘Presbyterian Church as one 
at legst if not che) strong bond of the Union, 
er Synods atid Presbyteries in Pennsylva- 
cover’ Portions of Maryland, Virginia, 
and Delaware, and I believe there is far less 
sectional jéalotisy among her ministers in 
bse'Synods and Presbyteries, than can be 
‘th the ‘sdmé number of men else- 


Whétt the Report of the Board of 


Missious, 7. cast my ve over its statisti- 
cal ‘tables, I was surprised by the fact which 
was there presented, that notwithstanding 
all the destitutions in the wa there 
were igsionaries in the employment 
of the them th any 
other State or Territory in the Union. And 
tis fact suggested the article as written for 
the Presbyterian. © 
[wished to Gall the attention of the 
thought it et ae ey might re- 
joice in it the ought it wrong, take 
silitable measures to make it right. What 
they thought of it, or what effect it had 
upon them, I have had no means of learn- 
. Tconfess I should be sorry to find it 
had no better effect than that which has 
been developed by a “Son of Pennsylva- 
nia.” He does not deny the fact, nor does 
he show the incorrectness of ‘the article in 
any’ single or essential point. I should have 
beeti glad to be corrected. But instead of 
attempting to do this, except in one instance, 
he goes off upon an assumption unwarranted 
by anything expressed or implied in the 
article, and like the true special pleader, 
introduces a new issue altogether, and one 
wholly irrelevant. | 
~ He says, “This writer makes money the 
standard of a true missionary spirit.” I 
never did, nor did my article imp y it; and 
et if men have “silver and gold,” and ne- 
gle or refise to. give a due proportion of it 
or thé gospel, have they any missionary 
spirit? Or. if they profess to have a great 
deal, spe is their’ irit or their profession 
_ make 


worth?” ‘constraining love of 
Christ the true missiofary spirit—a love 
yhich will lead a man to consecrate all that 
é hath to the Lord’s cause. And will this 
"Son of Pennsylvania” excuse or justify 
meh in not giving, by the argument that 
money is not the standard of a true mission- 
ary spirit? Will he thus ease off the pres- 
gure of truth upon the conscience of men, 
and Jay the flattering unction to their souls, 
that though they give to the Lord nothing 
or very little, they may yet have a true mis- 
sionary spitit? I call such an argument a 
baseless fallacy, and one absolutely ruinous 
to all efficiency in the Church, and as foreign 
from the true missionary spirit as the love 
of mathgson is from the love of Christ. — 
Again, I neither said, nor did I imply 
“ that the field of missions was marked out 
by State Jines,” The whole gist of my ar- 
ticle was to show that Pennsylvania charch- 
es, while tacitly acting on this priuciple, 
perhaps unconsciously, yet ought not to do 
ut. thought, in, my that our 
own. field was bounded not by Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, or,any line of ‘the kind, but 
by, the lines that boand our great and grow- 
ing Republic.” And so I tried to urge 
upon the churches; but this writer tries to 
head me off by asserting roundly that money 
is not the standard of a true missionary spirit ! 
But he has caught me in one serious 
error, and. left me without “valid excuse 
for a misstatement so marked.” The seven- 
ty three missionaries of Pennsylvania have 
not.. received $11096; but $6428.22; the 
average for the year ending April Ist, 1854, 
being $88.61, and not $152, thus leaving 
$8516.32 tosend abroad instead of $2048.10. 
If this, be, true, I rejoice in it, though it 
renders my statement inoorrect. But I 
have some difficulties on this point, that I 
should like much to have disposed of. My 
statement was based upon the report of the 
Board. There I learned that the number 
of missignaries in Pennsylvania was seventy- 
three ; that the average salary to each was 
$152, and by “yay the two numbers 


I made $11,096. But, says this writer, the 
av salary was not $152; it was only 
$88.61. Ah! how is that known? Why, 


the books of the Board are accessible. In- 
deed! to whom? Can every body run to 
Philadelphia to examine them, in order to 
ustify'the reports of the Board? . Do the 
ks differ from the reports? And is there 
One average recorded in the books to be 
seen by private examiners, and another 
jablished to the Church and the world in 
he reports? Is this the way you do busi- 
ness for the Church brethren in the office of 
the Board of Missions? I cannot believe 
that the’ worthy Secretaries or Treasurer of 
that Board would thus put a false issue be- 
fore the world, and, therefore, I must con- 
clude that, as the logic of the “Son of Penn- 
sylvania” is so bad at other points, he must 
have missed a figure here> and that my 
statement.is still correct. The brethren in 
the office can show where the truth lies, and 
I shall be happy to be corrected, if in error. 
~ There is but another point in this com- 
munication to which I will refer; and yet I 
that the printer has done the writer in- 
ustice in putting the statement as it is be- 
fon the public. I hope it may have been 
so, Mesars. Editors, for I can scarcely think 
that one who writes with such a fluent pen, 
could assert what I am about to present. 
If you did not misprint him, I fully concur 
with the writer, that ‘“Solomon’s gaution is 
a needful one for writers in this, nineteenth 
century.” ‘Samuel Davies was Pepn- 
sylvanian.” Here it is “Samuel Davies 
was @ Pennsylvanian!” Did you not mean 
to print Presbyterian? Iam so much of a 
Pennsylvanian that I should feel if he 
Bag one Tbe truth of 
isto es 16 ne to give 
to. Tittle Delaware. His ther 
was a resident of that province, and atten 
as I have always understood, the church 
Pengader,, now called Glasgow. But per. 
haps, after all Iam mistaken, and 


ways, bow with deference t@ one bd. can 
principles. 


fOoRRESPONDENCE oF ‘THE PRESSTTERIAN.) 
Messrs. Editors—As we have seen but a 
brief notice of the truly delightful meeting of 
our new Synod at big-sripe San City, I have 
been requested by a few of our brethren to 
prepare afew lines expressive of our views 
and feeling in these pasts, as to our new 
sytiodical relatign, and the more than usual 
plessar we had in our late meeting. It 
as, upon the whole, the most delightful 
ecclesiastical meeting I have ever attended. 
Our number was not large, but 80 much the 
better, as we were brought closer in con- 
tact one with another; our views and feel- 
ings were better understood, the tie of friend- 
ship strengthened, and, I hope, thereby the 
glory of God promoted. 
ere was a judicial case taken up from 
our Presbytery (Carlisle) to the new Synod, 
and in nothing did I see the happy working 
of the new organization so siinch as in this. 
We had time for deliberation. “We had 
wise counsel, and a conclusion reached which, 
I doubt not, will conduce to the glory of God 
| and the good of all concerned. The only 
uestion which we feared might disturb our 
peace and harmony, was the Lafayette Col- 
ege question. As was anticipated, there 
was an effort made to have some action upon 
it; but the Synod resolved, by a large ma- 
jority, to lay the whole matter on the table, 
believing that this was the best course under 
existing circumstances. Our sessions were 
interspersed with frequent religious exer- 
cises, which were felt to be peculiarly pre- 
cious. Especially was this true of our Sy- 
nodical prayer-meeting. Who that was pre- 
sent that evening, could have gone away 
unblessed ? 
_ Of the hospitality of that noble city I can 
only say it was all, I had almost said it was 
more than heart could wish. Those 
people not only took us to their homes, but 
made us homes in their dwellings, and gave 
us a place also in their hearts; and when 
they had done their utmost to make us for- 
get that we were from home, they went with 
us to the house of God to join us in pleadin 
for a mutual blessing. Thus terminated 
the first session of the Synod of Baltimore, 
to the joy and delight of all. 
, And now, Messrs. Editors, in regard to 
those few dear brethren who are not satis- 
fied with this new synodical arrangement, I 
would just say to them, cast no obstacles in 
our way, for already we feel like brethren, 
and have a great field to cultivate. Let us, 
with one heart and one mind, labour to ac- 
complish the task. Yours truly, 
CUMBERLAND VALLEY. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ANOTHER CORNER-STONE. 


Messrs. Editors—On Saturday afternoon, 
28th ult. the corner-stone of a new Presby- 
terian church was laid, with appropriate 
ceremonies, at Swartswood, Sussex county, 
New Jersey, in the Presbytery of Newton. 
A very gratifying interest was manifested 
by the large audience present, which would 
have nearly filled the church, were it com- 

leted. Reading the Scriptures and prayer 

y the Rev. T. B. Condit of Stillwater, an 
address by the Rev. Myron Barrett of New- 
ton, and an enumeration of the several docu- 
ments deposited by the Rev. Mr. Condit, 
who has been mainly instrumental in carry- 
ing forward this new enterprise, and who 
will supply the pulpit when the church is 
finished. B. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LUX MUNDI—NO. II. 
AM Seripture is profitable for instruction. 


The third position I lay down on the 
question of of the evangelical 
commission is, that the Bible, the Bible, 
the Bible is the religion of Protestants—the 
text-book from which the man of God is 
bound to derive his doctrines—the mine 
from which he is to dig up the precious 
treasure with which to enrich the sin-im- 
poverished world. The Church and her 
ministry are not the origmators of light, 
but only the reflectors. God is light. The 
Sun of Righteousness alone illumes this dark 
world. His beams, with their healing in- 
fluence, fall upon the otherwise dark disc of 
the moon, and are reflected all around. 
Then only does Zion arise and shine, when 
her light is come. “All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness.” Here observe, 
as every scholar knows, the word translated 
doctrine—didaskalia—means teaching ; and 
that rendered instruction—paideia—means 
education, in our broad and liberal sense. 
Paul, therefore, does affirm that the whole 
volume of sacred Scriptures is to be em- 
ployed in education unto righteousness ; 
and then he proceeds :—“ That the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works, I charge thee, there- 
fore, before God, and the Jesus Christ, 
who shall judge the quick and the dead at 
his appearing, and his kingdom, preach the 
word; be instant in season, out of season; 
reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffer- 
ing and doctrine.” And this awful charge 
he utters because he feels it himself ;—his 
custom was to reason out of the Scriptures. 
And in his address to the Presbytery of 
Ephesus, rising in the majesty of a pure 
conscience, he tells them:—‘‘I take you to 
record this day, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men; for I have not shunned 
to declare unto you all the counsel of God.’ 
This counsel is the word of his truth, as he 
tells Timothy:—‘ Study to show thyself 
approved unto God; a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.’ Now, allthis is but a cop 
of the Master, who commands to “ coun | 
the Scriptures,” and who constantly cited 
them in his teachings. We hold that “the 
word of God, which is contained in the 
scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
is the only rule to direct us how we may 
glorify and enjoy him.” Yea, “the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, from 
which nothing is to be taken, and to which 
nothing is to be added.” 

Now, dear reader, “I have not written 
unto you because ye know not the truth” — 
these truths of Scripture—* but because ye 
know it;”—these are not novelties to you, 
but old household words; and they are ad- 
dressed to you “because ye are strong, and 
the word of God abideth in you ;” and from 
a child thou hast known the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” 

In accordance with these old ideas, our 
Church makes almost the whole professional 
studies of a minister to consist in learning 
to explain the Bible ;—give thyself wholly 
to the sacred Scriptures, for in so doing thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear 
thee. Our seminary studies are all adjusted 
to this one idea, and he is the must success- 
ful theological student who most truly be- 
comes “mighty in the Scriptures,” and 
learns most efficiently to open them up to 
the minds of his hearers. : 

This is expreslly embraced in the great 
commission. itself, “teaching them fo ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have com- 


manded you.” But Jesus is the prophet of 
the Church. , The testimony of Jesus is the 


spirit, of prophecy. The whole Bible is 
ren us through this prope ;. not the 
Testament only, but the 


Old also; and 
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at the very head of the volume he reveals 
himself, the suffering Saviour. So that the 
entire Bible is embraced in the commission 
—in the “all things” which Jesus has com- 
manded his ministers to teach. This is the 
doctrine of Protestant christendom ; and it 
were & miserable private interpretation to 
allege, that because Paul reproves the prac- 
tice of exclusive attentions, or even a chief 
attention to endless genealogies and vexed 
philosophical questions and doubtful dispu- 
tations, and expresses his determination to 
know nothing among you save Jesus Christ 
and him crucified, to infer that no part of 
the Bible must be expounded but what con- 
tains the atonement—that the law as a moral 
rule of life, must not be explained and en- 
forced—that the historical parts of Scrip- 
ture must be shunned, and the great bulk 
remain a sealed book. On the contrary, 
ministerial labour, 7. e. the most laborious 
and difficult studies lie not in reference to 
the most important truths. Presbyterians 
believe that ‘those things which are neces- 
sary to be known, believed, and observed, 
for salvation, are so clearly propounded and 
opened in some place of Scripture or other, 
that not only the learned, but the unlearned, 
in a due use of the ordinary means, May at- 
tain to a sufficient understanding of them.” 
It is in the less important and the more dif- 
ficult parts of Scripture, that the mass of 
ople need more especially the aid of a 
ed interpreter. Indeed, one of the rea- 
sons of the little interest people feel in the 
publi¢ teachings of ministers, lies exactly 
here; because they spend so little labour in 
preparations, that they rarely bring out of 


their treasure “things new and old,” but. 


oniy old, and familiar and obvious truths. 
Ministers avoid hard and difficult passages, 
and treat only on texts and topics that need 
little learning and study to understand 
them. Milkis good and necessary, but this 
is no reason why strong meat should be 
withholden from those who, by reason of 
use, are capable of digesting more generous 
diet. It is exceedingly probable, that if 
ministers would more frequently grapple 
with difficulties in biblical interpretation, 
their own powers of digestion would improve, 
and their people would feel a deeper inter- 
est and a keener relish for the strong meat, 
which might thus be served up; and would 
thus be led on to search with more intense 
earnestness themselves for the rich provi- 
sions of the sacred word. 

The Bible—we repeat, and the whole 
Bible, lies open before the teachers in Zion. 
This is their text-book. This they are 
bound to study, to search and understand ; 
to expound to the people, and to press its 
truths—all it truths—in due proportion upon 
their reception and their psactice. Whether 
this includes what some have called secular 
learning, we shall inquire in our next paper. 

THEOPHILUS. 


Blyth’s Letters from Germany. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESSTTERIAN 


Nuremburg in old times—Luxurious living— 
Handicraft and the arts—Departed glories— 
Sur feit of old cities —A glimpse at one of them 
—The goose market—Racks and dungeons— 
The city of the dead— Meditations among the 
tombs. 


Nourembure, —, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—Between three and four 
hundred years ago, Nuremburg was the great- 
est city in Germany. It stood proudly above 
all the rest for its commerce, its wealth, its 
arts, and its power. The centre of trade be- 
tween the East and the West, its rich burghers 
had the fingering of all the luxuries that came 
from the Indies, and of all the hardier goods 
that came out of the North. With the gold 
thus easily got, they built a great city, sur- 
rounded it with deep ditches, and lofty walls, 
supported by three hundred and sixty-five 
strong turrets. They then erected splendid 
palaces for themselves, so that, a certain old 
writer says, a simple citizen of Nuremburg was 
better lodged than the Kingof Scotland. And 
here they lived in security, rolling around in. 
their gilded coaches, acknowledging no king, 
and defending their walls sucessfully against 
all enemies. In those palmy days too, there 
was more to be seen in Nuremburg than great 
bales of merchandize. The great hammer of 
the manufacturer—horse-craft, perhaps, in those 
days—was swinging in every street, and the 
loom and the shuttle were going every day, 
and supplying all Germany with clothing, 
shovels, and armour. And here too, were arti- 
zans of vigorous minds, not content with the 
old hum-drum sleepiness of the times, but, with 
real Yankee ingenuity, seeking out new things 
and new ways. Miss Prettyman, that plays 
whist all night, and has a head-ache in the 
morning, perhaps, does not know that the cards 
she plays with, came out of Nuremburg five 
hundred years ago. A better affair—my gold 
watch can trace its ancestry back to the year 
1500, when one Peter Hele made the first “‘ Nu- 
remburg Egg,” as a time-keeper was then 
called. Old records say that cannon were first 
cast here in 1356, and that the first gun-lock 
was made in 1517, and, thereupon Hans Lob- 
singer thought to do better, and invented an 
air-gun in 1560; and after he had been dead 
more than a hundred years, came Christopher 
Druner in 1690, waking up echoes in the old 
streets with a newly-invented clarionet. These 
greedy Nuremburgers even claim the credit of 
having discovered the New World, for one Mar- 
tin, who was born here, declares that when he 
was Governor of the Azores, he slipped quietly 
over and found Brazil, before ever Columbus 
thought of it. 

But in these days of Nuremburg’s glory, 
there were great artists as well as artisans. 
There was old Albert Diirer, who, in the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, was the ge- 
nius of the place—a renowned painter, sculp- 
tor, engraver, mathematician, and engineer, 
adorning the splendid palaces and churches 
witn the wonderful creations of his pencil and 
chisel. At the same epoch, Peter Kicher was 
doing great things in marble and bronze, while 
stern, old, brawny Adam Kraft was chiseling 
away at dead stone, and making it live again 
in forms of beauty. Veit Stoss was whittling 
to some purpose, and doing as great things in 
wood-carving, as his neighbours in stone-cut- 
ting. Literature too, had its representative in 
the cobbler Hans Sachs, who cobbled all day, 
and then in the evening made songs at such an 
incredible rate that they numbered 6000 before 
he died. 

Such was Nuremburg once, a proud old city, 
the capital of modern Germany, the centre of 
commerce, manufactures, and art. But three 
hundred years ago the acme was reached, and 
then she began to come down. The trade of 
the East found a new channel through the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good Hope. Her wealth 
was wasted away by disastrous wars. Her 
manufactures fled to other cities; and her 
painters, sculptors, and poets all died, leaving 
no disciples behind. And now, the old burgh- 
ers began to be poor, their palaces went to de- 
cay, and pictures and statues went to other 
lands in search of purchasers. Public build- 
ings remained unrepaired ; the turrets of the 
old walls fell down, and rose not again. And 
so, the city of present dilapidation and inter- 
esting old souvenirs, I found Nuremburg, the 
other day, in this latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Of commerce it has scarcely any, 
and of manufactures the most flourishing are 
those of lead-pencils, pill-boxes, wooden toys, 
papier-maché, and gingerbread. Poor old city! 
proud still in thy nakedness and want. To 
glory over thyself is not given thee now, but 
well canst thou glory over the genius which, 


born in thee, has only forsaken thee to flow in 
younger veins. 

Perhaps it is best to stop here and say no 
more of Nuremburg, for truly I am as tired of 
writing about these old cities as you are of 
hearing about them. It is the same old story 
of churches with their dusty tombs, their faded 
pictures, and their carvings in brass, bronze, 
and stone—only in Nuremburg, be it said, 
these ornamaments are all by native artists. 
But we must at least walk through this city. 
The very air is that of feudal times, and the 
streets only want the mailed warriors and the 
gaudy, gilded trappings of fat old burghers, to 
show us the Germany of the middle ages. It 
matters not which way we go, we will every- 
where find something interesting. Look along 
this street. It is very crooked, but as far as 
you can see, how queer the houses look with 
their sharp gables, their cross-beams all ex- 
posed, and their rows of bow-windows going 
all the way to the roof. What quaint carvings 
on their fronts, and what stiff “ virgins” built 
into the wall, and standing on the corners! 
And now we come out upon a square, and it is 
market-day. Great brawny peasant-women are 
gossiping over baskets of butter and piles of 
vegetables, and there being two or three hun- 
dred of them, the uproar is not slight. In the 
midst of them rises “the beautiful fountain,” 
an elegant gothic structure, of exquisite open 
work, with no less than twenty-four statues in 
stone. These represent the seven Electors of 
Nuremburg, Moses and seven prophets, and 
what are called the “nine strong heroes,” 
equally divided among the Christians, Jews, 
and Pagans. There is Charlemagne, Godfrey 
de Bouillon, and Clovis, of the first order; 
Judas Maccabzous, Joshua, and David, of the 
second; and Julius Cesar, Alexander the 
Great, and Hector, of the third. We have 
only to step out of this square, when we come 
to another called the “goose market,” where 
poultry has been sold for five hundred years and 
more. We knew it at once, for in the centre 
rises a bronze fountain representing a peasant 
carrying under each arm a goose which spouts 
water vigorously out of its mouth. Threading 
thence a few narrow streets, we pass a good 
many houses where great men lived and died; 
but none are more interesting than the humble 
shop where [fans Sachs cobbled and sang. It 
is in a dark, pinched up-street, and one won- 
ders how the muse could ever get down through 
so much heavy air and smoke into the cobbler’s 
heart; but it did. Far more stately is the 
mansion of Albert Diirer, a richer man, evi- 
dently, than the cobbler, and an aristocrat, one 
would judge, from the vicinity of old palaces, 
now sadly gone to ruins. But here we are now 
by the Rathhaus, or Town Hall—not a very 
imposing building, to be sure, but worth the 
trouble of a walk through it, if only for what it 
used to be. Parts of it are more than five hun- 
dred years old, and therefore its history goes 
away back to the days.of chivalry. The keep- 
er’s wife has provided herself with a bundle of 
great keys, and now we mount the well-known 
stairs, and come tothe great Council Chamber,” 
where the proud burghers of the city used to sit 
in solemn majesty on straight-backed wooden 
chairs, and rule as best they knew how in those 
rough times. The room is just as it was cen- 
turies ago, covered with oil paintings by Albert 
Diirer, but otherwise severe in its simplicity. 
And thence we go underground, and get a little 
insight into the way these proud burghers in 
the upper story ruled. With lighted candles, 
we slip through a trap-door into a cold, damp, 
subterranean vault. Rows of horrid dungeons, 
no more than six feet square, line the passage, 
They are living graves, and close beside them 
stands the torture-chamber, with the stretching 
machine, that tore limb from limb; and yet no 
voice of agony reached the proud burghers in 
the upper story, although it reached the Great 
Judge of all! Walls too thick for the one, and 
not thick enough for the other! But beside 
these dungeons here under ground, there are 
secret passages leading clear out of town; pas- 
sages for the proud burghers to trail their gold 
lace and purple robes through, when the people 
should arise in their might and anger. Did 
they ever leave their wooden chairs in the 
Council Chamber to drag their guilty souls and 
coward hearts through these dark, filthy holes? 

But we are glad to get out of these black 
dungeons; and now that we are under the clear 
heavens again, we can mount leisurely these 
stone steps, perhaps a hundred of them, to the 
imperial castle of Burg. It stands high up 
upon a rock, and overlooks the whole city, and 
has done so for eight hundred years. The view 
from its great round tower is glorious, extend- 
ing for miles around into the open country, and 
affording a bird’s-eye glance at the most curious 
old city in Europe. What a forest of chim- 
neys and sharp gables! What picturesque tow- 
ers peeping through the murky atmosphere, 
and what a smack of the fourteenth century 
have we here, all crowded within these strong 
old feudal walls! And where we look out now, 
the fiery Barbarossa, and after him a long line 
of German Emperors used to look out; but they 
looked upon the proudest city in all their do- 
minions, but we only upon its dust and ruins! 
And so the world grows old and decays, and 
things that were are as though they were not. 
If we go through the chapel of this old castle, 
we will see many curious carvings and pictures, 
and hear many stories about those who wor- 
shipped here; and if we go into the antiquity 
shop on the lower story, we will be able to buy 
what we can’t get elsewhere, hooped dresses 
worn by court ladies; the swords and armour 
of dead knights; shoes made by Hans Sachs, 
and torturing instruments used by the proud 
burghers. Nuremburg is selling out her old 
trumpery. 

And now, coming down from the old castle, 
we will go out of the city to see the church- 
yard of St. John, where the proud burghers of 
old proud Nuremburg lie dead. We will start 
from’ the house of Martin Ketzel, who lived 
four hundred years ago, and, in 1477, went to 
Jerusalem to measure the exact distance be- 
tween Pilate’s house and Calvary. He accom- 
plished his purpose, but lost his memoranda in 
returning home, which cost him a second jour- 
ney eleven years later. Having secured the 
measure, he returned home, this time with bet- 
ter luck, and fixed the church-yard at the same 
distance from his own house as Calvary is from 
the house of Pilate. He planted the road, 
which he called “the Dolorous Way,” with 
seven stone pillars, at the intervals at which 
our Saviour is supposed to have halted on the 
way to the cross, and each pillar bears a bas- 
relief, by Adam Kraft, representing some scene 
in the passion of Christ. Along the Dolorous 
Way we go to the silent church-yard, the most 
curious in all Germany. Three thousand proud 
burgher-tombs are there—long rows of stone, 
sarcophagi, all numbered, and almost all alike, 
decorated with bronze plates, which bear the 
empty crests and coats-of-arms of the dead. 
Valiant knights, whose steel armour clashed in 
the battles of the Holy War; rich burgomas- 
ters, who sat proudly in the council-chamber, 
and sent men down to the rack and the dun- 
geon ; proud ladies, who, in lofty bead-dresses 
and sweeping trains, floated through gilded 
palaces ; and little children, who were to grow 
up to such things, but did not, because God 
took them—how quietly ye all sleep now under 
these massive, weather-worn stones—how pomp- 
ously they carried you, proud even in death, 
along the Dolorous Way, and how bitterly the 
hired mourners wept as they raised the heavy 
stones and laid you underneath, to be uncovered 
no more till the trumpet of the archangel shall 
sound. Here ye are, and have been for cen- 
turies, a crowd of princes, dukes, knights, and 
court ladies, and the worm feeds luxuriously 
upon you, and spares not even your silken 
shrouds! Ye are no better off than the beggar 
now; for what matters it whether men bury 
you in the Potter’s field, or in the church-yard 
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of St. Joh. But other tombs are hére beside 


thy craft is out now, and thy chisel put away. 
Ochers havé hewn out thy pleasant tomb. Hans 
Sachs! thow art done alike with cobbling and 
singing; but thou livest yet in the memory of 
men, if we ean judge from the green garlands 
that are e¥er freshly hang upon thy grave- 
stone! Albert Durer! I pity thee, for with all 
thy wisdom, thou wert no. philosopher like 
Socrates, bat died at last with a heart broken 
by a termagent wife. And so there are other 
tombs here with no coats-of-arms thereupon, 
but better hearts than princely ones sleep be- 
neath—)just like as in all grave-yards. 

As I wander about among these old tombs, 
I think of Nuremburg as here, and not behind 
those strong walls yonder. It seems to me as 
if for centuries all the glory and pomp of the 
imperial city have been emigrating from the 
place of the living to the house of the dead, 
and as if every time that Nuremburg closed her 
gates against one of those old pompous funeral 
processions, she shut out a portion of her own 
splendour. She was emptied long ago, and 
now to find Nuremburg as she was in her palmy 
days, we muyt go along the Dolorous Way to 
the church-yird of St. John, and study those 
old weather-beaten stones. As I do this my- 
self, it is not sadness that comes over me, but 
solemnity, in view of the littleness of human 
grandeur. Here is grandeur in ruins, and 
what is it but common dust! 

I have staid too long here. It is long after 
night-fall, and as I re-thread the Dolorous Way, 
the wind sweeps across my path, and the sky 
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hangs cloudy and threatening over my head. 
There is a wail behind me like the wail of the 
mighty dead; there is a hum befure me—the | 
stirring of the living but fallen city. And 
though a city of faded glories, I am glad to en- | 
ter its narrow portals, to thread its dark streets, 
and to think no more of the silent dwellers in 
the church-yard of St. Juhn. Buyra. 


THE OUTRAGE IN MAINE. 


It will be remembered that there was | 
recently a rude and riotous assault made in | 
Ellsworth, Maine, on a Roman Catholic | 
— by the name of Bapst. The act has | 

en universally and very justly condemned, | 
and certainly admits of no defence, so far | 
as its violence and illegal character are con- | 
cerned. But, as was to be expected, there 
were some extenuating circumstances lead- 
ing to the outbreak, that ought to be taken 
into the account. The Bangor Jeffersonian | 
contains an erticle which details at some | 
length a long series of the intermeddling 
and provoking deeds of Bapst, some of 
which, we think, most readers will agree 
were a little insulting. He first presented 
a petition to the school committee of the 
town, in which he styled the Bible the 
“ counterfeit word of God,’”’ and denounced 
it as ‘spurious and corrupt,” and as “the 
most pernicious of all poisons,” and finally, 
as a book “which by the concessions of 
Protestant divines, contains hundreds and 
thousands of religious errors, called by St. 
Paul damnable heresies.” The refusal of 
the committee to banish the Bible on this 
_—e led to several outrages. The school- 

ouse was broken open and the Bibles des- 
troyed; Protestants were hooted at in the 
streets, and one of the committee, while 
walking with his wife, was stoned. Bapst 
was at the bottom of all this; and not con- 
tent with such ebullitions, he instituted a 
prosecution against the committee for some 
pretext, whicn ecame very vexatious. In- 
sults of this kind were kept up, without any 
resentment, for about six months; Bapst 
then departed, and it was hoped he would not | 
return. But he did return, and recommenc- | 
ed his agitating course. The paper we refer 
to says: 

“Again were the people of Ellsworth 
assailed with gibes and insults by the slaves 
of Popery, set on by Bapst; and worst of 
all, they were told that the embarrassments 
of the Bank, and of Mr. Tisdale—one of the 
school committee—had all happened because 
the priest had cursed them. This was ‘the 
straw which broke the camel’s back.’ Smart- 
ing under the recollection of past wrongs 
and outrages, a few of the excitable young | 
men, in a manner the most reckless lal 
daring, seized upon Bapst, and tarred him, 
feathered him, and rode him upon a rail. 
This was not done on account of the religion 
which Bapst professed, for the people of 
Ellsworth are not so rigid or bigoted as to 
care what religion a man professes to be- 
lieve. Moreover, the Protestants of Ells- 
worth contributed liberally towards building 
their chapel, and even treated them as bro- 
thers, until the crusade was commenced 
against the free schools and holy Bible.” — 
N. Y Evangelist. 


ROWLAND HILL. 


Mr. Jay, in his Autobiography, thus 
speaks of this eccentric but laborious man: 


“Mr. Hill was not, as many think, who 
have only heard of him by report, that ly- 
ing tale-bearer, a mere boisterous bawler. 
He was sometimes loud, and occasionally 
even vehement; but in common his voice 
only rose with his subject; and it was easy 
to perceive that it was commonly influenced 
and regulated by his thoughts and feelings. 
He was not like those who strain and roar 
always, and equally, having no more energy 
or emphasis for one thing than another. As 
the parts of a subject must vary, some being 
more tender, some more awful, some more 
plain, and some more abstruse, a uniformity 
of vehemence must be unnatural ; it is ob- 
viously mechanical; and will, after a while, 
have only a kind of automaton-effect. Mr. 
Hill had an assistant that erred this way, 
and I remember how he one day reproved 
him. ‘J , said he, ‘you yelp likea 
puppy as soon as you get into the field; but 
[ am an older hound, and do not wish to 
ery till I have started something.” * * Not 
very long before his death, meeting an ac- 
quaintance who was nearly as aged as him- 
self, he said, ‘If you and I don’t march off 
soon, our friends yonder,’ (looking upward), 
‘ will think we have lost our way.’ Read- 
ing in my pulpit the words of the woman of 
Samaria at the well, ‘ the Jews have no deal- 
ings with the Samaritans,’ —looking off, as 
if he saw the parties themselves, he ex- 
claimed, ‘But the devil has had dealings 
enough with both of you.’ Mr. Hill some- 
times rendered a word of rebuke equally 
strong and witty. Thus, when a preacher 
of no very good reputation was in the vestry 
of a place where he was going to preach, 
and seemed uneasy lest his servant should 
not arrive in time with his cassock, Mr. Hill 
said, ‘Sir, you need not be uneasy; for I 
can preach without my cassock, though I 
cannot preach without my character.’ As 
he was coming out of a gentleman’s house 
in Piccadilly, he met in the passage a min- 
ister with a begging case, who, though popu- 
lar with some, had, it was oy Hyper been 
imposing for a _ while on the religious 

ublic; who offered him his hand, but Mr. 
Hill drew back, and looking him in the face, 
said, ‘Ah, I thought you had been hanged 
long ago.’ * * I know that once at Wotton 
he was preaching in the afternoon, (the only 
time when it seemed possible to be drowsy 
under him), he saw some sleeping, and 

used, saying, ‘I have heard that the mil- 
“ can sleep while the mill is going, but if 
it stops it awakens him. [I'll try this 


method ;’ and so sat down, and soon saw an 
aroused audience.” 


Enter not into with thy servant, O Lord ; 
Sor in thy sig no man living be justified, 
—Ps. czliii. 2. 


Jesus. Bring forth the prisoner. 

Justice. Thy commands are done, just 
Judge; see here the pris’ner stands. 

Jesus. What has the pris’ner done? 
Say what’s the cause of his commitment ? 

Justice. He hath broke the laws of his 
gracious God; conspired the death of that 
pret majesty that gave him breath, and 

eaps transgression, Lord, upon transgres- 
sion. 

Jesus. How know’st thou this? 

_ Justice. Ev’n by his own confession ; his 
sins are crying, and they cry aloud! they 
cried to heaven—they cried to heaven for 
blood. 

Jesus. What say’st thou, sinner? hast 
thou aught to plead that sentence should 
not pass’ Hold up thy head, and show thy 
brazen, thy rebellious face. 

_Sinner. Ah, me! I dare not; I’m too 
vile and base to tread upon the earth, much 
more to lift mine eyes to heaven ; I need no 
other shrift than mine own conscience. 
Lord, I must confess Iam no more than 
dust, and no whit less than my indictment 
styles me. Ah! if thou search too severe 
—with too severe a brow, what flesh can 
stand? I have transgressed thy laws; my 
merits plead thy vengeance—not my cause. 

Justice. Lord, shall I strike the blow ? 

Jesus. Hold! Justice, stay! Sinner, 
speak on; what hast thou more to say? 

Sinner. Vile as I am, and of myself ab- 
horred, Iam thy handiwork—thy creature, 
Lord; stamped with thy glorious image, and 
at first most like to thee, though now a poor, 
accursed, convicted caitiff, and degen’rate 
creature, here trembling at thy bar. | 

Justice. The fault’s the greater. Lord, 
shall [ strike the blow? 

Jesus. Hold, Justice,stay! Speak, sin- 
ner; hast thou nothing more to say ? 

Sinner. Nothing but mercy, mercy, 
Lord, my state so universally poor and des- 
perate ; I quite renounce myself, the world, 
— flee from God to Jesus—frowm myself to 
thee. 

Justice. Cease thy vain hopes; my angr 
God has vowed. Abused 
blood for blood. Shall I yet strike the 
blow ? 

Jesus. Stay! Justice, hold! My bowels | 
yearn—my fainting blood grows cold, to 
view the trembling wretch. Methinks I 
spy my Father’s image in the pris’ ner’s eye. 

Justice. I cannot hold! 

Jesus. Then turn thy thirsty blade into 
my side; let there the wound be made. 
Cheer up, dear soul, redeem thy life with 
mine—my soul shall smart, my heart shall 
bleed for thine ! 

Sinner. O, groundless deeps! O, love 
beyond degree, the offended dies to set the 
offender free.—Francis Quarles. 


Lady Hantington’s Two Friends, 


In 1773, Lady Huntington lost two friends 
with whom she had been long and different- 
ly associated. ‘That indefatigable servant 
of God, Howell Harris, fell asleep in Jesus 
last week,” she writes to Romaine. ‘“ When 
he was confined to his bed, and could no 
longer preach or exhort, he said, ‘ Blessed 
be God, my work is done, and I know that 
lam going to my God and Father, for he 
hath my heart, yea, my whole heart. Glory 
be to God, death hath no sting—all is well ;’ 


_ and thus this good man went home to his 


rest. 
“Tt is impossible to describe the grief 
which is awakened every where by the tid- 


ings of his death, he was so beloved as the } 


spiritual father of multitudes. Truly his 
loss is felt at the college, where many were 
awakened by his lively ministry. The last 
time he preached at college, he spoke witha 
mighty sense of God, eternity, and immor- 
tality; and when he came to the application, 
he addressed himself to the audience in 
such a tender, earnest, and moving manner, 
exhorting us to come and be acquainted with 
the Redeemer, as melted the assembly into 
tears. 

“On the day of his interment, we had 
some special seasons of Divine influence, 
both upon converted and unconverted. No 
fewer than twenty thousand persons were 
assembled, and we had abundance of students 
in the college, and all the ministers and 
exhorters, who collected from various parts 
to pay their last tribute to his remains. 
We had three stages erected, and nine ser- 
mons addressed to the vast multitudes, 
hundreds of whom were dissolved in tears. 
Fifteen clergymen were present, six of whom 
blew the gospel trumpet with great power 
and freedom. God poured out his Spirit in 
a wonderful manner. Many old Christians 
told me they had never seen so much of the 
glory of the Lord, and the riches of his grace, 
nor felt so much the power of the gospel 
before.’” 

In contrast with the death of Howell Har- 
ris stands that of Lord Chesterfield, which 
occurred a few months afterwards. He had 
been the early friend and companion of 
Earl Huntington; after whose death he 
seems always to have remained on a friendly 
footing with the Countess. Towards the 
young Earl we find him acting as towards 
an adopted son, a circumstance which Lady 
Huntington is presumed not to have been 
able to control, and which must have occa- 
sioned her no little sorrow. His scepticism 
and profligacy did not prevent him from 
frequently attending on the ministrations of 
Whitefield, whose eloquence he greatly ad- 
mired, and at Lady Huntington’s solicita- 
tions he often contributed to the cause of 
Christ. 

“ Really, there is no resisting your lady- 
ship’s importunities,” he once replied to her; 
‘‘it would ill become me to censure your 
enthusiastic admiration of Mr. Whitefield; 
his eloquence is unrivalled, his zeal inex- 
haustible, and not to admire both would 
argue a total absence of taste, and an in- 
sensibility not to be coveted by any body. 
Your ladyship is a powerful auxiliary to the 
Methodist cabinet; and I confess, notwith- 
standing my own private feelings and senti- 
ments, 1 am infinitely pleased at your zeal 
in so good a cause. You must have twenty 
pounds for this new tabernacle, but I must 

my name not toa ss 

it was unto to his de- 
sires; his mame was never enrolled among 
those who loved their Lord, while his cor- 
rupt principles and maxims are handed 
down to usin a volume of “ Letters to his 
Son,” a book which illustrates the well- 
known yet often-to-be-repeated lesson, that 
bright talents can make no amends for bad 
morals. “Death,’’ he declared to be a 
“leap in the dark,” and dark and dreadful 
did he find the leap to be. As the pains 
of dissolving nature increased upon him, 
and human help was vain, his cold and 
mocking scepticism could offer neither pre- 
sent alleviations nor future hope. “The 
blackness of darkness, accompanied by every 
gloomy horror, thickened most awfully 
around his dying moments,” says Lady 
Huntington, who vainly tried to administer 
the only consolation which could avail. 

Far different was the impression which 
Lady Fanny Shirley on her sick bed made 
upon the surrounding attendants. Once as 
a reigning beauty at court, Chesterfield had 
addreanail to her some of his most famous 
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those of oar rich old burghers. Adam Kraft! |. 


part which could never be taken from hor. 
“T am quite at a loss to explain how Lady 
Fanny is enabled to bear such a severity of 
suffering with so much tranquillity, and so 
few symptoms of restlessness and murmur- 
ing,” said her physician to Mr. Venn; “ can 
you account for it, sir?” 

_ “Sir,” answered Vena, “ that lady happi- 

what you. and I ought daily to 

ray for, the grace of her Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God aad the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost.” 


From the London Patriot. 


RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


We often speak of “religious news- 
papers.” The Patriot, for instance, is a 
“religious newspaper;” and there are some 
half dozen more that are so deemed. But 
im England the really religious newspaper is 
a thing unknown, because a thing not tol- 
erated. Attempts have been made to estab- 
lish journals of the kind; but either they 
have failed altogether, or they have been 
saved only by a timely accommodation of 
themselves to the inexorable demands of 
public taste. There is among us “ no deep- 
ness of earth” for such experiments. In an 
English newspaper, even of the religious 
kind, religion must be subordinate, and 
secularity supreme; at least as to the space 
occupied by each. The farmer and the 
land-owner must have their markets, the 
fund-holder must have his stocks, the politi- 
cian his polities, and all their news. The 
compliment has been paid us of being assur- 
ed that “the corner” is read before “the 
leading article; but the reason assigned 
was, that the ladies found it close under 
that feature most interesting of all, the 
“births, marriages, and deaths.” 

In America, the demand, judging from 
the supply, is quite different. With not 
more religious zeal, and no greater abund- 
ance of religious material than we possess, 
our Transatlantic cousins have religious 
newspapers, as they have every thing else, 
in great plenty. The Methodists have their 
Christian Advocates, North and South, in 
all the States; the Episcopalians, the Pres- 
byterians, the Congregativnalists, and the 
Baptists have each their orgaus of the press 
in nearly every city; and it would seem 
portentous, were we to enumerate the mere 
names of all the various sects which, in the 
United States, rejoice in their well patroniz- 
ed sectional journals. But it is the charac- 
ter, rather than the multitude of our Ameri- 
can contemporaries, that strikes the mind in 
contemplating the religious feeling of a peo- 

le, as reflected in their religious press. 
he religion of an English Christian is not 

his news, as the religion of an American 

Christian is his. By the former, even his 

religious newspaper is expected to present 
religious intelligence in the most condensed, 

and general information in the most extend- 

ed form; while, to suit the taste of the lat- 
ter, the general news is compressed into 

the briefest space, and printed in the small- 

est type; that which bears directly upon 

the interests of religion receiving the hon- 

ours of large type, and being spread over 
nine-teaths of an ample arrangement of 

columns. Of course, no good Christian 

would say, but many a good Christian 

would think, that such a newspaper must be 

insufferably tedious. Notso,however. Take 

up one of the American religious newspapers 
at random, and, though you may sometimes 

smile at the odd way in which things that 
we reserve for the parlour or the private 

letter are published “on the house-top,” yet 

you will be struck with the great variety of 
matter put before you, and arrested by the 

value and interest of a great deal of it, even 

to you, an Englishman in London, Manches- 

ter, or Reading, and not an American Bap- 

tist or Congregationalist in New York, Phila- 

delphia, or Cincinnati. 


THE SONG OF FAITH. 


BY MRS. MOODIE. 
“ Tlouse of clay!—frail house of clay! 
In the dust thou soon must lie; 
Spirit spread thy wings—away, 
Strong in immortality; 
To worlds more bright 
O wing thy flight, 
To win the crown and robe of light. 


“ Hopes of dust!—false hopes of dust! 
Smiling as the morning fair ; 
Why do we confiding trust 
In trifles light as air? 
Like flowers that wave 
Above the grave, 
Ye cheer, without the power to save. 


“ Joys of earth!—vain joys of earth, 
Sandy your foundations be; 
Mortals overrate your worth, 
Sought through life so eagerly. 
Too soon we know 
That tears must flow— 
That bliss is still allied to woe! 


“ Human love!—fond human love! 
We have worshipped at thy shrine; 
Envying not the saints above, 
While we deem’d thy power divine. 
But ah, thy light, 
So wildly bright, 
Is born of earth to set in night. 


‘“« Love of heaven!—love of heaven! 
Let us pray for thine increase; 
Happiness by thee is given, 
Hopes and joys that never cease. 
With thee we'll soar 
Death’s dark tide o’er, 
Where earth can stain no more.” 


EFFECT OF FRENCH ALLIANCE. 


The present war, bringing us into close 
alliance with a Papist-infidel power, acts 
prejudicially on our Protestant Christianity 
—and that in many ways. We noticed on 
Monday a criminal compliance with French 
customs, in the Sabbath journey of the 
band of the “ Guides,” to Windsor, and 
their performance on that day before the 
Queen. This is that practical infidelity 
which Popery winks at—her bargain being, 
‘Give me the first half of the Sabbath for 
superstition, and you may take the rest of 
the day for pleasure and dissipation.” 

But the evil shows itself in many ways; 
and not the least in our patronage of Rome’s 
priests and religious orders. Here is an ex- 
tract from a recent number of the Cork Re 


porter: —“This day three religieuses from 


the Convent of Merey, Kinsale—namely, 
Mrs. Bridgeman, the Mother Superioress, 
Sister Mary Clare, (formerly Miss Keane 
of this city,) and Sister Mary Joseph, (for- 
merly Miss Lynch of this city,) proceeded 
to Dublin, en route to Constantinople to 
minister to our brave soldiers and sailors 
who may be wounded in the Eastern war. 
It is on the application of the Government, 
through the proper ecclesiastical authority, 
that these devoted ladies have volunteered 
to go on this mission of mercy. They will, 
we understand, be joined in Liverpool by 
some twenty or thirty more of their order, 
and by a Catholic chaplain, who will accom- 
pany them to the seat of war. The conduct 
of the Government in thus proclaiming its 
sense of the value of the services which the 
Sisters of Mercy can render is exceedingly 


epigrams; since that, she chose that better | creditable to it, and at the same time is a 


roud testimony in favour of our conventual 
institutions.” 

ve can be no doubt that the Govern- 
men Overstepped the limits, even of a 
supposed impartity, in thie mode of action. 
For even were it right that for “ Catholi sol- 
diers” they should send “Qatholic nurses.”’ 
there could have been no di im find- 
ing in London twenty or thirty nurses of 
that religion, who would have been both 
competent and willing to undertake this 
duty. There could have been no real ne 
cessity for applying “through the proper 
ecclesiastical authorities,” to a convent in 
Kinsale, for persons who were more nuns 
than nurses, more religious missionaries 
than competent helps to the wounded and 
the sick.—Zondon Record. | 


The Free Church Mission at Con- 
stantinople. 


We have much pleasure in atten- 
tion to the subjoined testimony to the effi- 
ciency of the Free Church Mission to the 
Jews in Constantinople. It is fram the pen 
of an intelligent member and warm sup- 
porter of the Established Church, who has 
recently, by a personal visit to the scene of 


. the labours of the missionaries, become im- 


ressed with the importance of these la- 

ours, and who, to his honour, loses sight 
of every other consideration in the desire to 
promote a good work. The letter from which 
we quote has been addressed to a gentleman 
in Dundee, who has handed it to us (Dun- 
dee Warder) for publication, in the ho 
that the object of the writer may there 
be promoted : 

“In Turkey foreigners are prohibited 
from holding land and houses in their own 
right, and there was a strong aversion on 
the part of the people to /e¢ premises to the 
missionaries. The bigotry of the Jews was 
also another serious obstacle. Their Rabbis 
had influence enough to form strong combi- 
nations against them. But by patience and 
well-directed zeal, they not only got build- 
iags fitted up, but were successful in draw- 
ing together a considerable number of Jew- 
ish children. When I left in the middle 
of June, there were as many as Messrs. 
Thomson and Turner could attend to. And 
it was very gratifying to me to witness in 
Constantinople, a place where ignorance of 
every kind prevails to a very great extent, 
a Christian educational institution making 
such hopeful progress. It would be very 
desirable that its benefits be extended to the 
children of Turks, for they have quite as 
much need of Christian knowledge as those 
of the Jews. I have no doubt but that 
Messrs. Thomson and Turner could draw 
up such a system of instruction as would 
meet their case. 

‘The support which the Mission receives 
in Constantinople is very slender, for the 
number of Scotch people there is very small. 
If it is-to be extended, it must be by the 
Free Church at home. I have such strong 
confidence in the qualifications of the mis- 
sionaries, for turning any additional aid in 
the shape of money or teachers to proper 
account, that I consider it is my duty to do 
what I can for the cause which they are so 
sincerely and perseveringly promoting. You 
are the ouly influential member of the Free 
Church in Dundee with whom I am ac- 
quainted, and I hope that you will receive 
with favour the suggestion Tie made, and 
not consider it less deserving of attention 
because I am not a member of the Freo 
Church. f thing that every impartial per- 
son will come to the poe! Free. that the 
institution must have peeuliar merits; other- 
wise these would not strike a person whose 
ecclesiastical views take a different direction 
from that of the body by which it is sup- 
ported.”’ 


ROMISH CONVERTS IN GENEVA. 


A correspondent of the London Christian 
Times, writing from Geneva, Switzerland, 
gives the following cheering account of the 
conversion of Romanists, and of the progress 
of light and gospel liberty in that city: 

‘Since I last wrote we have seen repeat- 
ed, for the third time this year, the inter- 
esting ceremony of admitting a number of 
Romanists into the National Church. They 
had attended a course of religious instruction 
for at least six months; and had several 
times been put to a conscientious test as to 
the sincerity of their desire to enter the 
Protestant communion, and as to the suf- 
ficiency of their instraction ; not till then 
were they allowed to make this public pro- 
fession. | 

‘«‘ We think it both just and expedient to 
make special mention of these important 
facts, for they give a triumphant and over- 
whelming answer to the braggart and truth- 
less proclamations of the Romanist papers, 
which reiterate the hackneyed boast, that 
they win victories over Protestantism, and 
that our religion, like a dying man, tries in 
vain to struggle with the seeds of death 
rankling (as they pretend) within its bo- 
som. if am well aware of their reproaches. 
Protestantism, say they, only wins over 
men who have already thrown off all res- 
traint, and are ready enough to join the 
ranks of a religion little else than infidelity. 
What is more, I am well aware that when- 
ever the rare case occurs of a Protestant or 
two submitting to the yoke of the Romish 
Church, they will, of course, be — 
upright and pious individuals. We will 
them talk, however, and take for ourselves 
the rule laid down by the Saviour himself, 
‘By their fruits ye shall know them.’ But 
to my subject. 

‘Tt was in the Cathedral of St. Peter, and 
in presence of an immense congregation, 
that fifty-five new brethren were received 
us, confessing before God and the Chure 
their faith ina pure gospel. Differing in 
age, sex, and rank, they all maintained a 
seriousness and self- ion which contri- 
buted not a little to edify the congregation. 
After the converts had taken the place re- 
served for them in front of the members of 
the Consistory and the pastors who had 
superintended their instruction, pastor Roeh- 
rick implored the Divine benediction on the 
whole assembly, and more ticularly on 
the converts. Professor Oltramare then 
delivered an animated address. Here, then, 
on three similar occasions, within thecourse 
of this year, some one hundred and fifty 
Romanists have passed freely into the light 
of the gospel, to say nothing of more private 
conversions, for admissions into 
the Protestant communion, through the 
agents of the Protestant Church. These 
may be estimated at fifty each year. 

“Since my last communication, two new 
pastcrs have been elected by the members 
of the church, Messrs. Bret and Dandiran. 
The crthodox element in the venerable com- 
pany of pastors will be strengthened by the 
accession of both these gentlemen, who will 
aid in converting the present minority into a 
majority. 

‘But certainly the most important news 
I have to communicate is that relative to 
the Arian Catechism, hitherto used and 
made compulsory in schools and in th 
instruction of catechumens of the Nati 
Church. A resolution of the Coane? 
has been issued, allowing all 
teachers to select any catechism they prefer, 
or else to use the Bible only in teaching, 
until the ecclesiastical authorities shall bave 


succeeded in compiling purged 
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To A CoRRESPONDENT.—We will cheer- 
fully publish a communication on the general 
subject treated by “ North-westerner ;” but 
it is contrary to our rules to admit into our 
columns such personalities as are found in 
his article. | 


In BALTIMOoRE.— 
Baltimore is still keeping up its character 
for Church Extension. Another new Pres- 
byterian church is about to be erected. The 
labours of the Rev. J. Henry Kaufman have 
been attended with such success that ar- 
rangements are making for erecting a house 
of worship for his congregation on the corner 
of Light and Church streets. 

REVIVAL IN MississipP1.—The interest- 
ing work of grace with which the Presbyte- 
rian church and the University at Oxford, 
Mississippi, have recently been blessed, was 
noticed in our columns some weeks since. 
A correspondent of the Presbyterian Herald 
states that thirty have been added to the 
communion, including one of the Professors, 
and thirty-two of the students of the Uni- 
versity. The writer says: . 
“Jn our University we have now not 
less than seventy-five parapies of religion 
out of one hundred and forty students. In 
our senior class, numbering twenty-eight, 
there are nineteen professors of religion, of 
whom twelve or thirteen have the ministry 
in view. One of the poate of this in- 
stitution, who has — n undecided as to 
his duty, was during this meeting brought to 
the determination to devote himself to the 
service of the Lord in the ministry, and will 
go on immediately to Danville to pursue his 
theological studies. A fact worthy to be 
mentioned as full of encouragement, is that 
our Sabbath-school and our Bible class have 
been wonderfully blessed in this revival.” 

Frencn CANADIAN Missionary Society. 
—The Rev. Mr. Clark, agent for the French 
Canadian Missionary Society for spreading 
the gospel among the Romanists in Canada, 
is now visiting some of our cities and towns 
with a view to securing contributions. The 
object is a good one, and commends itself, 
by the necessities of its wide field, and by 
the success with which its labours havealready 
been crowned. 

Satem AssocraTIon.—The Pres- 
byterian Herald states that the Salem Asso- 
ciation, whose action we recently published, 
declaring that they could not longer recog- 
nize Pedobaptists as ministers, nor invite 
them to their pulpits, isin Tennessee. Our 
New England correspondent, who denied 
that his Salem Association had been guilty 
of any such act, will see that all the Salem 
Associations are not equally clear of the sin 
of uncharitableness. 


Mors Trouste ror Rome.—The arro- 
gant claims of Romish Bishops for exclusive 
ion of churches and ecclesiastical pro- 

perty, bids fair to give them their hands full 
of trouble. An émeute has just occurred 
at Hartford, Connecticut, from this cause. 
Father Brady,” the priest, who had re- 
sided there some twenty years, had succeeded 
in building a handsome church. The Bishop 
laid claim to it, together with the burying 
ground, and one or two dwelling-houses. 
The priest gave them up, but not without 
such resistance as led to his exclusion from the 
church. On attempting to enter the church 
one night, the sexton refused him admission, 
and the two came to blows; after which the 
priest was suspended by the Bishop. With- 
in a few days from this time, the priest died, 
it is said, from a “broken heart.” His old 
friends wished to bury him ia the tomb he 
had prepared for himself in the church; but 
the doors were closed, and the tomb had been 
filled up by order of the Bishop. The priest’s 
friends, however, determined not to be frus- 
trated, opened the doors by force, brought 
out thé candles, &o., which had been locked 
> oe the walls in mourniag, and with 
he customary cate buried Father 
Brady’ in his tomb ip, defiance of the Bish- 


op., ‘The affair was attended with great ox- 
eitement, and may teach Rome’s emissaries 
thet some things which can be done else- 
where, cannot be.carried out 


in this country, 


the pupils of the, Institution were present, 
whe ad! by the Principal, Mr. 
B,. Richards... Their in 


i setting wooden 


peat appearance and orderly deportment, 
gave most gratifying evidence of the en- 
tire practicability of eleveting this hitherto 
much neglected class of the afflicted. It is 
clearly demonstrated, by the best possible 
argument—that of palpable facts—that they 
can be instrgcted fn the elementary princi- 
ples of education. As the treatment and 
cure of idiocy is comparatively a new depart- 


'+ ment of benevolence, a few statements on 


the subject may be Interesting to our read- 
ers, and we hope miay stimulate to philan- 
thropic exertions for their benefit where 
mone, as yet, have been made. 

We believe that it is within the last fifteen 


years that the first systematic efforts were 


made for training idiotic children. Within 
that period institutions have gone into opera- 
tion in Switzerland, Germany, France, and 
England, and three have been established in 
this country—one in Massachusetts, another 
in New York, and the third at Philadelphia. 
The English Asylum, which was begun in 
1847, enjoys the immediate patronage of the 
Queen. The corner-stone was laid by Prince 
Albert, and'the Lord Mayor of London pre- 
sided at its organization. Fifty thousand 
dollars were readily contributed in response 
to the first appeal to the public, and when 
the foundation-stone was laid, several ladies 
voluntarily came forward and deposited upon 
it purses containing from twenty-five to three 
hundred dollars. The present accommoda- 
tions are designed for three hundred pupils. 
The success which has been attained may 
be seen from the following statement from 
the London News: 

“« At the present time the inmates of the 
Asylum—most of them entering without 
the power of articulation, deprived of all 
muscular strength, and oppressed by dis- 
eased and defective organization—after a 
few months, or at the most, a few years, are 
ranged under the following industrial depart- 
ments :—Ninety-eight are daily engaged in 
reading and spelling; eighty-six in writing; 
twenty-five in drawing; twenty in garden- 
ing; twenty-eight in sewing, knitting, Ac. ; 
sixteen boys in willow plaiting; five boys in 
each class are respectively, basket-makers, 
shoe-makers, and tailors; six are daily oc- 
cupied as carpenters; sixteen are Te 
in domestic work; seventy have object les- 
sons; eighteen write from dictation, and 
learn geometry and arithmetic; one hundred 
and one are drilled and take gymnastic ex- 
orcises; thirty-nine have speaking lessons; 
ene hundred and forty-nine attend domestic 
worship, and one hundred and four attend 
public worship. The greater part of the 
family are practised in singing, and some 
are taught on the harmonicon.’ 

The Institution in Massachusetts now num- 
bers forty-five pupils; that in New York, 
which has been liberally endowed by the 
‘State, is providing accommodations for one 
hundred and fifty. The Pennsylvania School 
has had to contend with many difficulties. 
It has thus far been carried on as a private 
enterprise, and chiefly through aid furnished 
by benevolent friends. The Legislature, in 
response to an earnest appeal, has appropri- 
ated $10,000 for the purchase of a site, and 

to contribute a similar sum, when a 
like amount shall have been raised by volun- 
tary contributions. As yet but $4000 has 
been secured; and it was with a view to ob- 
taining the remainder, as well as to inform 
the public as to a charity of which but little 
was known, that the late meeting was held. 
From the interest manifested on this occa- 
sion, we cannot but hope that the necessary 
funds will be speedily provided. 

The necessity for such an institution will 
appear from the fact that the number of im- 
beciles far exceeds that of the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind, for whose relief such 
liberal provision has been made. Accord- 
ing to the returns of the last census, there 
were in Pennsylvania, 1145 deaf and dumb 
persons, and 969 blind, whilst there were 
1467 idiots. This, however, is probably far 
short of the full number. By a commission 
appointed by the Governor of Massachusetts 
in 1846, to inquire into the subject, it was 
ascertained that there were two and a half 
times as many idiotic persons as were re- 
ported by the census. Judging according to 
this standard, there are more than four times 
as many idiots as blind, and more than three 
times as many as deaf and dumb—which 
would make the number in Pennsylvania 
not far short of 4000. This astounding 
fact, taken in connection with the deplorable 
condition of this class, a grief to their fami- 
lies, and almost unfit to associate with civil- 
ized human beings, is surely reason enough 
why efficient steps should be taken in their 
behalf. We are persuaded that more would 
already have been done, had the benevolent 
public been made aware of the extent of the 
evil, and of the practicability of relieving it. 

The process necessary for their training is 
of the most embarrassing and tedious charac- 
ter. The self-denial, patience, perseverance, 
and devotion to their work, of those engaged 
in it, deserve the admiration of all who have 
the heart to appreciate labours of charity. 
The condition in which the pupils come to 
them is most deplorable. Some of them 
cannot walk; others cannot dress or feed 
themselves, or even masticate their food ; 
others can scarcely articulate; whilst their 
habits are often indescribably unnatural and 
filthy, and in many cases there seems to be 
scarcely a trace of intelligence. In one in- 
stance, the worthy Principal of the Penn- 
sylvania School, had day after day to lie 


| down for hours at a time, reading to one of 


his pupils, not with the expectation that he 
would understand what was read, but simply 
to ascertain whether the boy had sufficient 
mind to notice when he was present and 
when he was absent. It is considered an 
encouraging symptom, when children just 
from their homes, and left entirely strangers 
in the Institution, give evidence of yearning 
after their own parents, and the scenes with 
which they have been familiar. Month 
after month, the most constant attention and 
the most persevering efforts are necessary to 
awaken the dormant intellect, to excite atten- 
tion to the most common things, to cultivate 
natural habits of living, and especially to 
impart the first elements of education. One 
of the pupils present at the late meeting, in 
addition to her idiocy, is entirely blind. On 
the first day of her entrance into the school, 
the Principal devoted three hours and a 
half to the single purpose of getting her 
to sit down when commanded; and sub- 
sequently spent five hours in bringing her 
to do so, in obedience to the commands of 
others. This child is now entirely tractable, 


It is an encouraging indication of the pro- 
gress of Christian philanthrophy, that these 
institations have been set in operation, and 
that there are those willing to undertake the 
arduous, and, in many respects, unpleasant 


task of conducting them. Idiotic persons 
need no longer be locked up in hospitals and 


“Bishop Hop- 


| 


has ht forth such noble results in the 
relief of other classes of the afflicted, enter ' 
this wide and needy department of benevo-' 
lence? Christianity and common humanity 
alike demand it. 


POPERY AGAINST THE GOSPEL. 


fee very spirit of Popery is anti-evan- 
gelic. It is never tolerant of a true 
Christianity. It can be lenient towards the 
vices of man ; it can commend them for sub- 
stituting the Virgin Mary in place of Christ 
as an object of adoration ; but a simple faith 
in Christ, and in the exclusive efficacy of 
his atonement and intercession, is the object 
of its unrelenting hate and persecution, as 
an intolerable heresy. An incident referred 
to by Macaulay, affords an affecting illustra- 
tion of this. In the year 1542, an individ- 
ual born in Rome, and who, through the 
Scriptures, had become spiritually enlight- 
ened, published a little book, written in Tus- 
can, entitled «The Benefits of the Death 
of Christ.” As it met the wants of the poor 
people, who had been kept in ignorance of 
the only way of salvation, it was eagerly 
sought for, and several editions being pub- 
lished, it was read throughout Italy. Forty 
thousand copies were circulated before the 
attention of the Inquisition was seriously 
directed to it. The author was then seized 
and cast into the dungeons of that iniquitous 
institution. The book was examined; it 
was found to contain the terrible heresy that 
it “ascribed justification solely to faith in 
the mercy of God forgiving our sins through 
Jesus Christ!’ On this charge the author 
was convicted, and after suffering the horrors 
of imprisonment for three years, he was 
burned at the stake. Finding an opportu- 
nity of writing to his wife just before his 
martyrdom, he told her «the hour has come 
when I must give my life to my Lord, and 
Father, and God, and I depart as joyfully as 
if I was going to the nuptials of the Son of 
the great King.” It is said that this book, 
after being lost for more than two hundred 
years, has been found, and re-published by 
the London Tract Society. We have not 
seen it, but shall certainly endeavour to pro- 
cure it. 

What this good man suffered in the dun- 
geons of the Roman?Inquisition, may be in- 
ferred from the fearful developments which 
were made when that infernal prison-house 
was thrown open to public inspection during 
the late but short-lived revolution in Rome. 
Thousands were horrified by an actual in- 
spection of those dreary cells, and of the 
masses of human remains of those who had 
been secretly murdered there. There they 
saw the bones of the dead, the skeletons of 
those who had been inclosed in the walls by 
masonry, and thus buried alive; the deep, 
black mould in the sinks and reservoirs, into 
which the bodies of the victims for centuries 
had been converted, and the sad complaints 
of the wretched prisoners inscribed with 
charcoal on the walls, among which was this 
one, ‘The wickedness of man cannot ex- 
clude me from thy Church, O Christ, my 
only hope.” 

These persecutors of the followers of Christ 
have gone to their place; they have met, be- 
fore an infallible and just tribunal, the vic- 
tims of their persecution, and there can be 
no doubt of the fate they are now suffering. 
This very Popery is still existing; it boasts 
that it never changes; it is aiming at su- 
premacy in our own country, and who will 
not hail its utter discomfiture? 


THE THEOLOGY OF A LORD. 


ORD Palmerston is reported to have 
made the following remarks at an agri- 
cultural meeting: 

“You will find that all children are born 
good; it is bad education and bad associa- 
tions in early life that corrupt the minds of 
men. It is true that there are now and 
then exceptions to general principles. As 
there are men who have been born with 
club feet, born blind, or with other personal 
defects, so also it will happen that children 


‘will be born with defective dispositions; but 


these are rare exceptions. Be persuaded 
that the mind and heart of man are natur- 
ally good, and it depends upon training and 
education whether that goodness implanted 
at birth shall continue to display itself, or 
whether, by bad associations, it shall be 
corrupted and destroyed.” 

It is said that the noble lord’s rustic audi- 
tors were shocked at his ignorance, as well 
they might be. His lordship, however, has 
been immersed in politics, and he probably 
never reads his Bible, or studies his own 
heart; and he should be entitled to the 
same pity we extend to the untutored Hot- 
tentot. We presume he regards himself as 
a very goud man, because he never killed 
his neighbour, or stole his horse. He has 
his own rule for estimating sin, but it is not 
God’s rule; and hence, what may be griev- 
ously offensive to the Most High, is regarded 
as a mere trifle by his lordship. We com- 
mend his lordship for speaking well of edu- 
cation, and should commend him more if he 
would go to school and learn what be the 
first principles of the oracles of God. 


RONGE. 
HIS name will be familiar to thgse who 
were readers of The Precbyterian ten 


years ago; for it was at that time that Ronge, 
an obscure German priest, assailed some of 
the fooleries of his Church in an energetic 
letter, which circulated with lightning ra- 
pidity over Germany, and, we may say, the 
civilized world, and produced most remark- 
able effects. As Luther took Tetzel’s in- 
famous sale of indulgences as his text, to 
awaken the public mind to *’> abuses of 
Popery, so Ronge took adva..age of the 
shameless imposition of what was called the 
«¢ Holy Coat,” to call forth a manly opposi- 
tion to the cupidity and trickery of the 
Popish priesthood. Thousands rallied around 
the fearless priest, and he was hailed as a 
second Luther. His first movements inspired 
us with hopes that he might really prove 
himself to be a reformer, and we hailed his 
appearance. Many churches, renouncing 
their allegiance to Popery, united with the 
new movement, and had Ronge 

the piety and devotion of Luther, he would 
have become a formidable opponent of the 
«Man of Sin.” It soon appeared, however, 
that although he could expose the abuses of 
Popery, he had neither the scriptural know- 
ledge or piety to suggest the proper substi- 
tute. He was, in fact, a rationalistic infidel, 
and his ambition was to establish a new 
church, not on the Rock of Ages, but on the 
sandy foundation of the loosest, flimsiest, 
and most incoherent principles. When his 
eager disciples, prepared to abandon their 
false Church, asked of him bread, he gave 
them a stone. He had created in them an 
appetite only that he might starve them. In 
a word, after his first energetic movements, 
he proved himself to be devoid of all the 
essential elements of a Christian reformer ; 
and betraying himself as a restless, political 
demagogue, he was banished, and his whole 
structure fell to the ground, the last evil 
being worse than the first, as Popery was 
strengthened by his defeat. Ronge has 


HE 


to become a great man, but to win the char- 
acter of a good one.— How different from La- 
ther! He feared God and reverenced the holy 
Scriptures; he inculcated the great traths of 
the gospel, which for benturies had been hid- 
den under the rubbish of Popery, and met 
the wants of suffering mankind with the 


hopes and consolations of that ; and 
he not only succeeded in establishing the 
Reformation, but in embalming his memory 
in the hearts of the Protestant world. Ronge 
forsook the truth, and God has forsaken him. 


UNITARIANISM. 


HE Unitarianism of the present day is 
nothing less than a baptized natural- 
ism. Its basis is natural religion, adorned 
and somewhat improved by contributions 
from revelation. The body of the sys- 
tem consists of the collected opinions of 
enlightened natural men, who confidently 
come to their conclusions without any re- 
verential regard to the infallible «« Thus saith 
the Lord.” We do not say Unitarians 
avowedly repudiate the Holy Scriptures, but 
they evidently consult them as they would 
the writings of Seneca or Plato, to adopt 
just so much of their teachings as coincides 
with their theory, and no more. If they 
stumble on a hard saying, they reject it; 
if they encounter a mystery, they set it 
aside; if they are met by a doctrine not 
agreeable to their preconceptions, and yet ob- 
viously taught, they tax their ingenuity in 
neutralizing its force, as an obsolete dogma, 
not suited to the spiritoftheage. They can 
find no God manifest in the flesh, no sacrifi- 
cial atonement, no native depravity, no re- 
tributive justice; in short, no doctrine which 
gives distinctiveness to revelation. And yet 
they speak eloquently of the virtues of 
Christ as the best specimen of the race, as a 
very wise teacher, as a very worthy exam- 
ple, and as the author of an admirable sys- 
tem ofethics. They profess to believe that 
man is wayward; that God is displeased with 
him, lays before him motives for becoming 
more virtuous, appeals to his naturally good 
principles, which, for a time have been held 
in check, shows him an example of the 
beauty of virtue in the person of Christ, by 
which, at length, he is induced to reform, 
and thus secure for himself the reward of 
eternal life. A heathen might come to 
these very conclusions without any aid from 
revelation; and we see not why Unitarianism 
might not, as at present constituted, with 
great propriety lay aside the Bible, and 
stand upon its independent basis, as a sys- 
tem of natural religion. It would certainly 
lose no material doctrine by shutting up 
the Bible entirely; and it could still make 
use of those moral truths which have gone 
forth from revelation, and which have an 
influence on the unregenerate world, without 
its being conscious of the source to which 
it is indebted. 3 
Unitarianism, in its more refined mani- 
festations, is a very respectable religion 
for an unconverted man, while it has no 
one distinctive feature of that religion 
which Christ taught for the salvation of the 
world. It sheds not one ray of light on 
the great questions, “How shall man be 
just with God?” how is the deep-seated de- 
pravity of the human heart to be eradicated? 
how can the divine justice be vindicated in 
connection with the sinner’s pardon ? -how is 
sanctification to be accomplished? where is 
there a Saviour to be found who is compe- 
tent to effect the redemption of the world? 
If we present this system to one whose con- 
science has never been so enlightened and 
awakened as to take in the full measure of 
human guilt, it is regarded as a very reason- 
able religion; and hence there are thousands 
of Unitarians in principle, who have, per- 
haps, never heard the name, for they are so 
simply because they are natural men; but 
when a man comes under the teaching of 
the Spirit of God, the utter insufficiency of 
this pretended form of Christianity becomes 
at once apparent. He perceives the futility 
of all its expedients. From enlightened 
consciousness he learns his deep guilt and 
utter helplessness, and he accepts the joyful 
intelligence that Jesus Christ, the eternal 
Son of the Father, became incarnate, offered 
himself as a vicarious sacrifice, and by his 
obedience unto death procured salvation for 
the lost. 


THE INQUISITION IN AMERICA. 


HE lack of ability, and not the want of 
inclination, has been the only reason 
why Popery has not displayed the same 
enormities in America which have charac- 
terized it in the old world. Freedom of 
opinion and the light of the goepel render it 
necessary for Rome to restrain herself, and 
modify her policy, if she would succeed 
here. From the third volume of Gayarre’s 
History of Louisiana, just published, it ap- 
pears that arrangements were actually made 
for introducing the inquisition into Louisi- 
ana, when that territory was under Spanish 
control. On the cession of the country to 
France, all the documents and archives were 
carried off to old Spain, and there carefully 
locked up; but through certain facilities 
recently enjoyed by Mr.. Gayarre, he found 
access to these documents, and amongst 
other things has brought to light the be- 
nevolent intentions of his holiness for mak- 
ing good Roman Catholics on American 
soil, through the tortures of the inquisition. 
It will be seen that it was not his fault that 
the plan failed to be carried into execution. 
Tt appears,” says Gayarre “that soon after 
the death of Charles III., who was far from 
being a bigoted king, an attempt was made 
to introduce the much-dreaded tribunal of 
the Inquisition into the colony. The rev- 
erend Capuchin, Antonio de Sedella, who 
had lately arrived in the province, wrote to 
the Governor to inform him that he, the 
holy father, had been appointed Commissar 
of the Inquisition ; that in a letter of the 5t 
of December last, from the proper authority, 
this intelligence had been communicated to 
him, and that he had been requested to dis- 
charge his functions with the mosi exact 
fidelity and zeal, and in conformity with the 
royal will. Wherefore, after having made 
his investigations with the utmost secrecy 
and precaution, he notified Miro that, in 
order to carry, as he was commanded, his in- 
structions into perfect execution in all their 
parts, he might soon, at some late hour of 
the night, deem it necessary to require some 
guards to assist him in his operations. 

«« Not many hours had elapsed since the 
reception of this communication by the 
Governor, when night came, and the repre- 
sentative of the holy oe was quiet- 
ly reposing in bed, when he was roused from 
his sleep by a heavy knocking. He started 
up, and, opening his door, saw standing before 
him an officer and a file of grenadiers. 
Thinking that they had come to obey his 
in consequence of his letter to 
the Governor, he said, ‘My friends, I thank 
you and his Excellency for the readiness of 
this compliance with my request. But I 
have now no use for your services, and you 
shall be warned in time when you are want- 
ed. Retire, then, with the blessing of God.’ 
Great was the stupefaction of the friar 
when he was told that he was under arrest. 
‘What!’ exclaimed he, ‘will you dare 
lay your hands on a Commi of the holy 
Inquisition?” ‘I dare obey orders,’ replied 
the undaunted officer, and the reverend 
Father Antonio de Sedella was instantly 
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carried on board of a vessel, which sailed the 


| next day for Cadiz. 


‘‘ Rendering an account of this incident to 
one of the members of the Cabinet of Madrid, 
Governor Miro said, in a despatch, ‘the 
mere name of the Inquisition uttered in 
New Orleans would be sufficient, not only to 
check emigration, which is successfully pro- 
gressing, but would also be capable of driv- 
ipg away those who have recently come, and 
I even fear that in spite of my having sent 
out of the country Father Sedella, the most 
fatal nees may ensue from the mere 

dismissal 


suspicion of th we 


the cause of his di 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
from the Female Benevolent Society of the 
Presbyterian church in Hillsboro’, North 
Carolina, twenty dollars for the Agricultural 
Mission in Palestine; and fifty dollars from 
‘A Friend” for the same object. 


MINISTERS WANTED IN Missourr.—A 
friend who has been on a visit to Missouri, 
tells us that there are several important 
churches in that State in need of pastors. 
The St. Lowis Presbyterian of last week 
also says that a minister from Apple Creek, 
Missouri, writes :—“ My labours are very 
arduous in this wide field, with no one with 
whom to exchange pulpits, within about 
fifty miles. ©, for more labourers in this 
part of the vineyard! A minister is greatly 
needed to fill brother Rice’s place (at Cape 
Girardeau), and one at Brazeau, where there 
is a very important church earnestly de- 
sirous to obtain a minister.” 


Rev. Mr. Forrest oF CHARLESTON, 
Souta Carorina.—We learn from the 
Southern Presbyterian, that the Rev. John 
Forrest of that city, who, with his church, 
has for many years maintained an independ- 
ent position, has accepted the invitation of 
the Presbytery of Charleston to become a 
member of that body. 


Mr. Mines’ Book.—We find in the Zpis- 
copal Recorder a confirmation of the report 
to which we alluded several weeks since; 
the slanderous and unchristian book of the 
late Flavel Mines, entitled “A Presbyterian 
Clergyman Looking for the Church,” has 
been stricken from the catalogue of the 
Church Book Society. The resolution which 
excluded it, associated it with three or four 
semi-Popish books, which the High-church 
party had included in the catalogue, and 
which now, with Mr. Mines’ book, have 
been cast overboard. It is as follows: 

“‘ After some discussion, it was unani- 
mously determined that the following named 
works, being open to just exception, and not 
being such works as this Society ought to 
publish, be taken off the list of the publica- 
tions of the Sunday-School Union.” 

So much for the fame achieved by Mr. 
Mines for renouncing the true faith in which 
he had been educated! Applauded for a 
time, his name is now consigned to oblivion. 

Services ror ITALIANs.— 
Mr. J. T. Baldassare, a native of Italy, late 
a student of Princeton Seminary, and a li- 
centiate of New Brunswick Presbytery, has 
been employed by the Board of Domestic 
Missions to preach to the Italians in Phila- 
del phia. 


Proressorn MATILE OF SWITZERLAND.— 
We vary from our usual custom in regard to 
advertisements, in order to call attention to 
the claims of a most worthy foreign gentle- 
man now in Philadelphia, who only needs 
to be known in order to be appreciated ac- 
cording to his deserts. Professor Matile of 
Switzerland, whose advertisement will be 
found in this paper, in addition to the hon- 
ourable public stations alluded to in the let- 
ters of Professors Agassiz and Guyot, has 
frequently performed scientific missions for 
his government, and was appointed by the 
King of Prussia to accompany Leipsius in 
his Egyptian explorations, and has had every 
mark of confidence and favour as a distin- 
guished scholar. We are authorized to say 
that instruction in any department of French 
will be given, either by Professor Matile, or 
some member of his family. 

MINISTERS AND PuBLic SINGERS.—J udg- 
ing from the relative compensation of pro- 
fessional singers and ministers, it may be in- 
ferred that the public think a song worth 
far more than a sermon. Whilst ministers 
of the gospel are considered sufficiently re- 
munerated for their services, by a few hun- 
dred dollars per annum, the following sums 
have been paid for four days’ singing :— 
Madame Clara Novello, $1500; Madame 
Bosio, $1500; Signor Lablache, $750; Sig- 
nor Gardoni, $750; Signor Belletti, $750 ; 
$5250 to five artists. Mr. Sims Reeves 
asked only $500 for his services, in conse- 
quence of its charitable object. 

A Happy Prespytery.—The Southern 
Presbyterian states that at the late meeting 
of the Presbytery of Charleston, it was de- 
cided that there was no need for compliance 
with the direction of the last General As- 
sembly, that ‘all pastors should preach on 
the support of the ministry, and that inquiry 
should be made annually as to whether au 
adequate support was given,” inasmuch as 
there appeared to be no delinquency on the 
part of the churches in the premises. 

Portraits.—We have received an ad- 
mirable portrait of John Calvin, engraved 
in the highest style of art—by far the best 
engraving we have ever seen of the great 
reformer—from Mr. Andrew M. Gayley, 
corner of Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, 
Philadelphia, who has a few copies for sale, 
at the very low price of $1 each. We have 
also received an excellent likeness of the 
Rev. Dr. Hodge of Princeton, New Jersey, 
by Ritchie of New York. 


Tue Prous QueEN.—The London Record 
has the following appropriate remarks on a 
recent musical display on the Sabbath be- 
fore Queen Victoria, the constitutional and 
acknowledged head of the Church of Eng- 
land. 

“We very deeply regret to notice this 
public performance of music at Windsor 
Castle on Sunday evening, the ‘treat of a 
most gratifying character,’ as it is termed 
by the correspondent of the Herald. The 
feelings of Christian men, however, will 
scarcely be gratified to find the sanction of 
royal authority and example given to such 
an exhibition and promenade, incongruous 
as it is with the quiet solemnity and holy 
calm with which the Protestant faith invests 
the Sabbath day. It forms a dangerous ap- 
proximation to Continental habits; and if it 
is to be taken as indicative of the general 
current of opinion and feeling on this sub- 
ject among the highest classes, it would 
justify the gravest apprehensions as to the 
issue of the Sabbath controversy. No such 
intention, we are assured, existed in the 
mind of our gracious Queen; but royal po- 
sition gives too much weight to every act it 
sanctions, not to suggest s ations of 
hope or fear in the minds of those who watch 
the course of public events. At Versailles 
such a promenade might have been expected ; 
at Windsor it is o to the general habits 
of the Court, and is an offence to the Chris- 
tian sentiment of the country, which we 
fervently hope will not be repeated. The 


mere presence of the band of the French 
‘guides’ in this country, is a poor apology 


for its occurrence.” 


Mrclesiastical Record. 

The Rev. Israel Price has changed his post 
office from Féed Spring, to Annapolis, Jeffer- 
son county, Ohio. 

The Rey. John M. Geary was ordained, on 
the 22d ult. by the Presbytery of Louisiana. 

The Rev. J. M. Worrall was installed pastor 
of the First Presbyterian church, Covington, 
Kentucky, on the 6th inst. 

The Rev. John White having been invited to 
supply the church of Warren, requests corres- 
pondents to address him at Warrenham, Brad- 
ford county, Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Matthew B. Patterson was installed 
pastor of the Washington Presbyterian Church, 
White Deer, on the 14th inst. The Rev. Jo- 
seph B. Adams preached the sermon ; the Rev. 
John H. Grier gave the charge to the pastor; 
and the Rev. Isaac Grier, the former pastor, 
the charge to the people. Mr. Patterson’s post 
office is White Deer, Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Dr. Wylie having been induced, by age and 
infirmity, to resign the pastoral charge of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Newark, Ohio, 
expects to spend the ensuing winter with his 
friends in Port Gibson, Mississippi. He wishes 
all letters and communications to be addressed 
to him at that place. 

The Rev. Andrew Barr was installed pastor 
of the Truro church, Ohio, on the 11th inst. The 
Rev. S. M. Wilson preached the sermon, and 
the Rev. J. D. Smith gave the charges to the 
pastor and people. Mr. Barr’s post office will 
be Columbus, Ohio, instead of Danville, Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Rev. Lowman Hawes, formerly of Hun- 
tingdon, Pennsylvania, having returned from 
Europe, removes to Waukesha, Wisconsin, to 
take charge of the Presbyterian Church in that 
place, in connectien with the Professorship of 
Languages in Carrol College, to which he has 
been unanimously nominated by the Synod. 
His address is Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Pastoral Conference in Switzerland. 


[PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. } 

An interesting question discussed— The best 
way to win souls— Views of various speak- 
ers—Another fraternal repast— Farewell 
meeting in an inn—The house of the Dea- 
conesses— Pilger Mission—A benevolent 
man—Another farewell on the mountains. 

Divoune, Switzerland, October, 1854. 
Messrs. Editors—The second session of 

the Pastoral Conference, about which I 

wrote you last week, which opened on 

Wednesday the 23d, was occupied more 

particularly with the second question pro- 

posed—* By what means can the Church 
win unconverted persons to its religious 
life? or, by what means can she present to 
them this religious life in a manner suited 
to their wants?’ The question was inter- 
esting and important; and what is better 
still, of urgent concern to every pastor, 
especially in our day. It was thoroughly 
dise in its various ramifications. Even 
if nothing more should grow out of it, 
it is am encouraging fact, to think that 
probably almost every pastor left Bale 
with his eyes directed to this or that duty 
of his ministry, until then but imperfectly 
understood. The Report was read by the 

Rey. Ad. Sarrasin, editor of the Volhobote, 

a popular religious newspaper, well known 

in the south of Germany and in German 

Switzerland. This Report was remarkable 

for its simplicity, the pastoral experience 

that it revealed, and the various points of 
view under which the subject was treated. 

Mr. Sarrasin recommended especially the 

more general introduction of family worship. 

The Rev. Mr. Ruffnach of Wattroyl (Can- 

ton of Berne,) dwelt particularly upon the 

benefits of the office of deacons, and upon 
the inconveniences of large parishes. Pro- 
fessor Munier (of Geneva) took occasion to 
express his views as to the practical import- 
ance of the question, which he regarded 
as in reality only that embraced in the 

Inner Mission. As a means, he designated 

more particularly conferences, historical and 

apologetical, to be held in the evening, in a 

plain way, and appropriate, in a great de- 

gree, to the intellectual culture of the mass- 
es. The Rev. Messrs. Pestalozzi (of Zu- 

rich,) Hirzel (of Bauma,) the author of a 

distinguished work on the care of the poor, 

Ecklin (of Bale,) one of the veterans of the 

Society, &c. dwelt by turns upon the evan- 

gelical energy which should characterize all 

sermons; upon the reforms to be introduced 
into worship, so as to render the laity less 
passive; and upon the effort that the au- 
thorities should make in re to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, &c. A young 
pastor from Thurgovie, Mr. Haffter, made 
an extraordinary impression on the Assem- 
bly by a heartfelt appeal, in which he con- 
tended that one of the most powerful wea- 
pons of the pastor, in all his offices, and 
especially in his efforts to bring into the 

Church those who are without, was prayer, 

fervent and private prayer. ‘‘ We often 

speak,” said he, “ much of God and of holy 
things; but alas! we do not speak suffi- 
ciently with God, in a to bless 


our efforts!” The Rev. Mr. — (of 
Geneva) spoke of true evangelical conver- 
sions from the Romish Church as well fitted 


to awaken the zeal of the faithful, and to 
interest every one in the cause of the gospel, 
by showing them the happy effects that it 
has recently produced at Geneva, about 
which I wrote you in one of my last com- 
munications. Finally, elder Hafelin closed 
the debate by suggesting that the great 
means of restoring to Christian duty all the 
brethren who have abandoned it, is truly to 
endeavour to lead them again to a living 
communion with Christ, and to conduct’ 
them to him, and to him alone; for he alone 
can and will draw all men to himself, and 
our work will be completed when his is be- 
un.” 

The Assembly had still to decide where 
it would meet the next year. They were 
simultaneously invited to Schaffhausen, to 
Vaud, andto Geneva. The first two having 
yielded, the invitation to Geneva was ac- 
cepted, and the President of the Genevese 
Section, Professor Nuncier, was appointed 
Central President. 

The second repast had also its brilliant 
and fraternal toasts. The walk of the second 
day was to the little village of Huningue. 
Several of the brethren set out in the even- 
ing to return to their posts, a little farewell 
meeting was gotten up on the spur of the 
moment, in a little parlour in an inn, and 
altogether, this was not the least serious, 
nor the least touching of these delightful 
days. Thursday was to have been devoted 
to visiting the different charitable egtablish- 
ments in and aroun. Bale. 

In the afternoon they repaired to Richen, 
a small village about a league distant, to 
visit two charitable institutions, in founding 
which the venerable Mr. Spittler has taken 
an important part, as in many other useful 
enterprises. The house of the Deaconesses 
has only been built two years. Its object, 
as its name indicates, is to educate Christian 
females, who may devote themselves to the 
care of the sick; it contains, also, a small 
hospital for women and children. Ten 
females are there in its service, ready to set 
out for foreign places, when the Lord shall 
call them. The establishment for the dumb 
has already celebrated its fifteenth anniver- 
sory. At the close of the first year there 
were already twenty pupils, now there are 
forty. Among the young persons who have 
left the house, six have become instructors, 
forty-three gain their living by working out, 
and thirty-six still have need of some as- 
sistance, either on account of health, or of 
their impaired faculties. ‘One cannot,” 
said one of the pastors present, “express 
his emotions on visiting the different classes 
—hearing the children, here trying to arti- 
culate distinct sounds, there pronouncing 
the names of objects that are pointed out 
to them, or examinations in 
arithmetic, nat istory, hy, and 
biblical history. 


From Richen a part of the body repaired 


to # little mountain, which commands the 
finest view of the neighbouring a 
An old church falling to ruins, called St. 
ly stood alone on its sum- 
mit, In 1840, it was sufficiently repaired 
to be used as an humble mission establish- 
ment, called Pilger Mission. It has alread 
rendered important services towards the m3 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom. Its object 
is to train, in the most simple manner, evan- 
lists who can gain their livelihood by the 
abour of their hands, and be ready at all 
times to go where Providence may call 
them. The instruction is here given by four 
masters, among whom are an inspector and 
a manager, called in German the father of 
the family (Hausiater). The inspector is 
Mr. Heffman, the brother of the old direc- 
tor of the Mission Institution, now chaplin 
at the Court of Berlin. In the intervals of 
study the pupils clean the house, cultivate 
the garden, and each continues the exercise 
of his trade or occupation. Besides, in the 
environs, they hold religious meetings, give 
catechetical instruction concerning religion, 
take care of the sick, and preach to the iso- 
lated Protestants in the midst of a Roman 
Catholic population. The Establishment al- 
ready maintains three regular posts :—1. In 
America in Texas, where ten brothers 
reach the gospel to the German colonies ; 

- At Jerusalem, where the station is called 
the House of the brothers, and supports it- 
self by its own labours. 3. At Pfingstroaide 
(the Meadow of Peicteiole), a property situ- 
ated on the banks of Lake Constance, near 
the boundaries of five countries. It is cul- 
tivated by a pious family, and already two 
brothers are dispensing the truth in the 
neighbourhood for the edification of scat- 
tered Protestants. Several of the pupils of 
Krischoua labour also in the service of the 
different mission societies in India, in Wes- 
tern Africa, in Abyssinia, so nearly united to 
Jerusalem through Bishop Gobat, and even 
in Patagonia. On the 10th of the present 
month, six pupils solemnly took leave of the 
house to go to Texas; and in a few weeks 
six others will set out with the manager for 
Abyssinia ; whilst a seventh will go to Eng- 
land in the service of a society. ‘These de- 
tails will suffice to show that the quiet soli- 
tude of Krischoua does not cause the zeal 
and activity of its pious inhabitants to slum- 
ber, and that the Establishment, although 
independent of the Mission Institution, ex- 
tends its hand fraternally to it in complete 
harmony in more than one respect. Its re- 
sources consist chiefly in the revenues of a 
religious publication, largely circulated in 
the south of Germany and Switzerland, and 
in the gifts of a charity which loves to do 
good silently. 

A portion of the pastors assembled at 
Bale, went also to Wengenhof to reply to 
the invitation of a rich and generous pro- 

rietor, whose history is as well known in 

ale as it is interesting. Mr. B**** be- 
longs by birth to a very wealthy family, and 
tempted by the enervating influence of rich- 
es, he lived for some years in indolence. A 
circumstance, insignificant to all appearance, 
but which had its providential meaning, 
aroused him suddenly from this torpor; and 
soon the young father of the family, accom- 
panied with his wife and little children, 
went into a university humbly to take 
their places on the student’s tenches. Some 
years elapsed, and he became the physician 
of the place which surrounded his beautiful 
estate, and particularly of the charitable in- 
stitutions of which I have just spoken. 

It was at Wengenhof that the Conference 
separated. But | here yield my pen to the 
present pastor, who has furnished me the 
preceding details of this last reunion. “For 
more than an hour heavy fogs obscured from 
us the sun, now inclining slowly to the 
Vosges mountains; we even heard some 
drops of rain pattering on the foilage of the 
beautiful trees which sheltered us. Sud- 
denly the veil is half opened, and we are 
cheered with the last rays of the setting orb. 
We collected ourselves together spontan- 
eously, and the venerable elder Hefelin ex- 
pressed, with a tremulous voice, the feelings 
which pervaded every heart at the sight of 
this solemn and unforeseen spectacle ; i re- 
minded us of the pious and sympathizing 
gratitude which had moistened our eyelids, 
in our afternoon visit, at the thought of our 
delightful fete; that it also, like the sun, 
had now descended radiantly into the ocean 
of the past ; but he hoped it would also glo- 
riously rise again, in its counterpart, at the 
next reunion.” In closing, he addressed 
to us a cordial and solemn Lebewohl im 
Herm: “ Farewell in the Lord ;” and stand- 
ing, having already our travelling canes in 
our hands, we sang once more to the glory 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A GRACIOUS WORK. 


Newark, Det., Nov., 21, 1854. 

Messrs. Editors—The revival at White 
Clay Creek, of which you make mention in 
the last Presbyterian, has extended to both 
the other churches of my charge, Head of 
Christiana and Newark. The number of 
inquirers is now more than two hundred. 
so are of all ages, and every rank and 
condition of life. Several of them are aged 
men and women—some upwards of sixty 
years old; a number are children from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. There are 
also middle aged men and women, heads of 
families, and a large number of young men 
and women. The most of these last named 
are the baptized children of the church, 
whose pious fathers and mothers are privi- 
ledged to see, some three, some four, and 
others as many as five of their beloved off- 
spring hopefully converted to God. About 
fifty of the inquirers are students of theCol- 
lege or Academy. : ‘ 

The first = of special interest 
among us were observed at our communion 
at White Clay Creek, on the first Sabbath 
of October, but the feeling was not fully 
developed till our protracted meeting, which 
commenced on the first day of November. 
The Rev. Dr. McKinley, that “ brother 
beloved,” whose labours on similar occasions 
have often been greatly blessed, was with 
us at the commencement of our meeting, 
and remained for two weeks. We are also 
under obligation to several other brethren 
for assistance—the Rev. Messrs. Merwin, 
De Witt, Du Bois, Hoge, Dr. Backus, Dr. 
McKinney, and the brethren of other denomi- 
nations residing in the vicinity. 

The interest still continues, and every 
day there are new inquirers. The Lord 
hath done, and is still doing great things for 
us, whereof we are glad. It is indeed a 
great and precious, and remarkable work of 
God’s holy Spirit, and to him be all the 
glory. Truly and sincerely yours, 

J. L. VALLANDIGHAM. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
Brste Socrety.—The Sixteenth Anniver- 
sary of the Philadelphia Bible Society was 
held on Tuesday evening, 21st inst., at the 
Musical Fund Hall. The Annual Report 
notices that in their progress they have re- 
ceived the co-operation of the two auxiliary 
societies, the Female Bible Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Society, and the Bible 
Society of the Eleventh Presbyterian church. 
During the past year the Philadelphia Bible 
Society alone has circulated 9970 complete 
Bibles and 24,756 Testaments, making a 
total of 34,726. Of which 2000 Bibles and 
5000 Testaments were distributed amongst 
sailors and watermen, and 224 Bibles and 
2878 Testaments amongst emigrants. Since 
the organization of the Society they have 
circulated 77,621 Bibles and 142,955 Tes- 
taments; making a total of 190,576. The 
receipts of the Society during the past year 
were reported at $10,160.02, being a large 
increase over the receipts of the previous 

ear. The reading of the report was fol- 
owed by an able pe ae upon the theme of 
Christian unity, by the Rev. D. W. Bartine. 
Other reverend gentlemen subsequently ad- 
dressed the meeting. 


| oF Tax PRESBYTERIAN.) 


N. C., November 13, 1854, 
Messrs. Editors—I informed you, a few 
days ago, that God was pouring out his 
Holy Spirit in a very remarkable manner, 
upon. our church in this Between 
eat eee seventy have recently passed, as 
we ope, from death unto life, and many 
are still earnestly seeking salvation. Edge- 
worth Female Seminary, which, as you know, 
is connected with our church, and which has 
been for several years under the care of 
Professor Stirling, has shared largely in 
these blessi Thirty-five of the pupils 
indulge the hope that they have recently 
been again, and are looking forward to 
lives of. piety and usefulness, when the 
shall leave the halls of this favoured insti- 
tution, It is a cheering fact, that of the 
eighty or ninety pupils now connected with 
this institution, more than one-half of them 
are hopefully pious, and we trust that many 
others who are now inquiring the way to 
Zion, with their faces thitherward, will find 
peace in believing in Jesus. 

A considerable number of the youth con- 
nected with the Greensboro’ Male High 
School have also been brought to consecrate 
themselves to the service of God, and to re- 
joice in the hope of a blessed immortality. 
May we not trust that the cry for more 
labourers in the vineyard of the Lord may 
reach their hearts, and that they will be 
led to dedicate themselves in the work of 
the ministry? Most of the subjects of 
this revival are young people, who in in- 
fancy had been dedica to in bap- 
tism. How cheering are such scenes to the 
people of God, who are thus permitted to 
rejoice in him as a covenant-keeping God, 
to see their children coming forward to take 
their places when they shall be called to 
their reward ! 

In conclusion, permit me to say that the 
plain and fuithful presentation of the truths 
of the gospel, man’s guilt and ruin, the jus- 
tice of God in his condemnation, and re- 
demption through the blood of Christ alone, 
have been the topics most insisted upon 
from the pulpit, while the people of God 
have been much engaged in prayer for still 
richer blessings. We have preachin 
every night for the last two weeks, an 
meetings for prayer in the morning; and 
the eagerness to hear the word of life does 
not seem in the least abated. How much 
longer these meetings will continue must 
depend upon circumstances. Very truly 
and sincerely yours, R. i. S. 


THE EXPECTED RESULT. 


The public will not be surprised to learn 
that the Rev. Robert J. Wilberforce, late 
vicar of Burton Agnes, near Bridlington, 
Yorkshire, and ex-archdeacon of the Seat 
Riding, has been received into the Roman 
Catholic Church. He left London last 
week, in company with the Right Rev. Dr. 
Grant of Southwark, and some other Roman 
Catholic clergy, for Paris, where his recep- 
tion took place. Mr. Wilberforce was the 
second son of the late William Wilberforce, 
and consequently an elder brother of the 
Bishop of Oxford. He was born in 1801, 
and was formerly fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford, where he graduated in Michaelmas 
term, 1823, taking at the time a double 
first class. He was for some time tutor of 
his college, conjointly with Dr. Newman; 
and up to a very recent period filled the 
oe of one of the select preachers of the 

niversity. He was also public examiner 
in 1828. 

It is well known from the time of the de- 
cision of the Gorham case, in 1850, Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce had been more or less 
unsettled in mind on the subject of the 
royal supremacy in matters spiritual; a 
subject on which he issued a circular to all 
the English clergy in 1850, in conjunction 
with and the late Rev. 
Dr. Mill. He is known to the public as 
being the author of “The Five Empires,” 
and the “ History of Erastianism,” as also 
of a treatise on the “ Incarnation,” as well 
as of more recent publications on “The 
Holy Eucharist,” and on the “Royal Su- 
premacy,” the latter of which is fresh in the 
public mind, and must be taken as express- 
ing the reasons which have induced him to 
sacrifice his position in the English Church. 
Mr. Robert Wilberforce has recently been 
left a widower, and may probably take or- 
ders in the Roman Catholic Church.—LZon- 
don News, 


Trouble among the Episcopalians, 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention for 
the Diocese of Illinois was in session week be- 
fore last, in Chicago. Quite an excitement 
was created by reason of the introduction 
and passage of certain resolutions thought 
by Bishop Whitehouse to be censure upon 
him. It seems that since the election of 
Bishop Whitehouse to that episcopate, he 
has continued to reside in the State of New 
York, and we believe is now building a 
house at Rye, Westchester county. This 
arrangement meets with strong objections 
in Illinois, and a resolution expressive of 
the propriety of the Bishop residing in his 
diocese, and also requesting him to do so, 
was passed with much unanimity by the 
Convention. A committee in the Conven- 
tion also reported against what is termed 
Bishop Whitehouse’s Cathedral plan, for the 
reason of its expense, and because of its un- 
> This state of things caused 

wor Whitehouse, who was, of course, 
President of the Convention, to pronounce 
the doings as cruel, and he hinted at a re- 
signation.— Louisville Journal. 


PATAGONIAN MISSION. 


On the 24th of October, the ship Allen Gar- 
diner left Cumberland Basin, Bristol, Eng- 
land. Several clergymen, Lieutenant Jus- 
tice of the royal navy, and other gentlemen 
of the Committee, and a party of ladies, 
were on board, and accompanied the mission 
party down the beautiful river Avon as far 
as King’s-road, when a farewell service was 
— the whole crew joining most 

a in the hymn, which was one com- 
posed by the late devoted servant of Christ, 
Allen Gardiner. The friends of the mission 
then disembarked. Three cheers from the 
deck and two reports from her guas told 
them that the Allen Gardiner was gone— 
not on a voyage of commerce, nor on one of 
discovery, nor to the scenes of war and 
bloodshed; but in obedience to the great 
Captain who said, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Her destination is the island of 
West Falkland, on which colony the British 
Government has granted 10,000 acres for 
the use of the mission party, whose immedi- 
ate object, under the direction of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, is to brin 
over, maintain, and teach as many natives o 
Terra del Fuego and Patagonia as can be 
induced to céme.. When once their lan- 
guage (of which the Hon. Secretary already 
possesses a dictionary and grammar) is learn- 
ed, and friendly and frequent communica- 
tions with the main land opened, stations 
will be taken up in various parts of the 
country. The captain of the Allen Gardi- 
ner is the author of a mostinteresting work 
on the Arctic Expedition. He acted as 
second in command on board the Prince 
Albert, Lady Franklin’s vessel, fitted out 
by her to search for her unfortunate hus- 
band. It is encouraging to the friends of 
the mission, to have such a commander to 
navigate the Allen Gardiner between the 
Falklands and South America, as it is also 
to have had her built under the able super- 
intendence of Captain Sullivan, of the ae 
navy, (now on board her Majesty’s ship Wel- 


lington,) who for a long period was survey- 


or of those 
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that’ Dr. Daff himself bas grext 
cubase the means now employed, and 
in proofs that his 


that. there are certain 
is ‘yielding to treatment. We are 


bate that many will follow him into his re- 
tirement. for the winter, with the earnest 
yer that-his: health may be soon and 


Dear ‘Dr. Duff— me of 

to return.to India in two or three 
io wall that should, tall you 


at once 
safety to 
ure there. 
yoda ‘venture into that scene of your ex- 
Within twelve or eighteen months, the 
be either extensive. paralysis of the 
or.some. violent pressyre on the brain, 
er of mental ex- 
all life. 
Your maladycongestion of brain and 
irritation of its membranes—is one of the most 
vated cases I have seen for years; and it 
) idle to suppose that it can be abolished in 
ver months than it has taken years to aug- 
tt therefore, to give up at once the 
to India as you 
; to write to those with whom 
are connected, stating my emphatic opin- 
iod than twelve or teen 
months from this will not suffice to withdraw 
tem from the peril 
Believe me, my 


J. M. Guity. 


which they now s 


to health.. In. the south of E 


but here would not have strength to 
walk suficiently fo obtain reaction after the 
processes. J.M. G. 


’ The next document, which was written with 
no view to publication, will be read with pain- 
ful interest: | 
Matvern, 31st 1854. 
Tweedie — Hopi 
hoping, neni the alternations of sunshine and 
shade, I have: hitherto delayed writing to you 
officially as Convener. 
- I now write with a very heavy and sorrow- 
ful I feel it would be 
wrong to delay any longer. - 
You know "bow fixedly my heart was set, if 
the Lord. willed, on returning to India this 
autumn; you' also know some of the reasons 
which rendered such a return peculiarly de- 
sirable. Other reasons there are, the potenc 
of which can be by myse 
glone.. Altogether my mind was fixedly and 
absolntely bent on returning; and again and 
again had I written to this to friends in 


It was the presence of this resolution ever 
ost in my mind, which made me strive 

to condense when in America, labours and 
inquiries which might more fittingly have been 
over atwelvemonth. Though suffering 

much while there, and a on the very 
eve of breaking down wholly, the Lord was yet 

iously pleased to sustain me, and carr 

ee through. Thé memory of his loving kind- 
néés then, is as a balm to my weary spirit now. 
0 for a heart to feel, and a tongue to express, 
the unsearchable riches of his goodness and 


grace! 

- I may state that I returned from India in 
1850, with a constitution considerably shatter- 
ed. Dr. Martin of London, now the great 
authority in the is and treatment of 
tropical. ailments, told me emphatically then 
that I was suffering from nervous debility and 
anemia; or ploddisssness,  &o., and that, for 
two years at least, I ought to refrain from all 
active mental or physical labour, and devote 
that period exclusively to the use of means for 
the renovating of my enervated system. At 
the time, circumstances appeared to me to 
render it impossible to follow this advice. I 
plunged into work of an arduous and oapiting 
character, which naturally and inevitably tend- 
ed to aggravate my malady. 

Daring the last four years I have ge ed 
ever known what it is to have a head wholly 
free from pain of some kind. At times, and 
oft for weeks ier, the head has been the 
seat of strange, horrid, and indescribable sen- 
sations—simmering, baiting, surging, throb- 

ing—so as to rob me of all quietude by day, 
allsleep by night; while other important 
organs of the body were also, to a considera- 
ble extent, functionally deranged. The Lord 
alone knows how much, in this way, I haye 
been éalled upon to suffer. But so long as I 
felt that I was enabled to do anything, how- 


ever small, in advancing his great and glorious 


cause, I experienced even a sort of happiness 
in suffering. . Indeed, I was repeatedly led to 
feel that, when my weakness was greatest, and 
my suffering most abounded, then it was that 
the message given me was most blessed—the 
heart being more enlarged, and the mouth 
more widely opened, alike in secret prayer and 
public utterance. It was this sweet, precious 
experience which so encouraged me to perse- 
amid manifold infirmities—the Lord glori- 
fying his own grace, and perfecting his own 
strength in my very weakness. 
» Here I cannot but note Professor Miller’s 
kindness to me throughout. What he, from 


time to time, prescribed, had the effect of af- 
fording partial and temporary relief, for which 
I felt truly thankful to and to the instru- 


ment thus employed by Him. But nothing 
prescribed seemed to act beyond that of a 

tial and I was painfully 
sensible that, in the main, my physical system 
was getting into a worse and worse condition. 
Under this experience, and in the view of soon 
returning to India, I was at last induced, 
under the reiterated importunity of friends, 
&o. to give a trial to the water treatment at 
Malvern. I yielded the more readily in the 
end, from the intense consciousness that there 
was something radically wrong with my ae | 
frame, which, if unremoved, or unrectified, 
would soon unfit = active labour, either 
mental or bodily, in anyclime. My ever fond 
hope, however, was, that five or six weeks, at 
the utmost, of perfect rest from labour, along 
with the water cure appliances, would answer 
the end in view. 

August 22.—Ju then, of my utter sur- 
prise, when Dr, Johnson—whom, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Gully, I was led, in the first in- 
stance, to consult—emphatically said, after 
the minutest examination, that if, after five or 
six ‘months, I found myself ready to return to 
India, I might reckon myself very fortunate. 
Thoogh he found no organic disease, there 
was such congestion of the brain, and of the 
mucous membrane, &. and such universal 
functional ee ere &. that the case, 
though a hopeful one for hydropathic treat- 
ment, would require much time and care. In- 
deed, he went so far as to say, that to expect 
anything like a cure within @ twelvemonth 
was And as the seat of the 
aledy ay in a congested brain chiefly, he 
further. said that I must absolutely and at 
ouce give up writing and correspondence of 
every sort—ron any and every pursuit of a kind 

mental exertion, or fitted to 
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y th it, it only assumed, 
or rather’ t amore and more 
pbstigate character, And what I was dodmed 
ph 
of 
About month was led to put 
Dr Gully, who is justly considered b 


of the most skilful in 


judgment of allen 
for hin , Was, substantially the 
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that 


necessity of time and care. 


A friend having told him about my still 
continued of returning soon to India, 
he himself ke his own 
the subject an very strongly against i 
This me I reasoned 
the point with him; but he spoke with such 


force of conviction, founded on his own skill 
d experience, that I had nothing to answer. 
With a heavy heart and sorrowful spirit I then 
asked him, since his convictions were so stro 
on the subject, to commit the substance 0 
what he said to writing. This, he said, he 
would cheerfully do at once. The enclosed is 
his deliverance, which I now forward for your- 
self and the committee. This I now do simply 
as an act of duty, though my being obliged to 
do so is well-nigh a heart-break to me. The 
very thoughtof it shakes and agitates me; and 
from the nature of my distressing malady, I 
feel utterly powerless, as if I no control 


over feelings that me. 

13.—When the preceding page 
was concluded I could proceed no further. 
The unex of m 
the disappointment of my hopes, the frustra- 
tion of A fondly cherished plans, with sun- 
dry other collateral causes, so e my 
malady anew, that I felt constrained to pause. 
Since then there has been some progress on 
the whole, tho it is progress impercepti- 
ble from day to day; it is so like the ebb and 
flow of the = reced- 
ing apparefitly as in. But in the main, 
there. are unmistakable symptoms of 
gradual pro . I am now, however, made 
very painfully to feel that ultimate restora- 
tion is yet far distant. And though this sad- 
dening conclusion has been fo upon me 
by a course of the severest discipline, what can 
I do but submit to the will of him who is, I 
am sure in love, wielding the rod of chastise- 
ment over me? If I had not needed this fiery 
ordeal, I would have been spared. An apostle 
was once sent to the deserts of Arabia, instead 
of the crowded cities of the Gentiles, probably 
to learn more of himself and of his God in 
undistracted solitude. And I now feel as if 
the Lord, instead of allowing me at once to 
return into the high places of the battle-field, 
were laying me aside—a disabled, shattered 
man—to teach me my utter nothingness—to 
show me, in the clearest way, that Ae can do 
without me—yea, that Ais work will prosper 
best from my inability to have —— to do 
with it. “Even so, Father,” am now 
taught to say in all the calmness of at least an 
established acquiescence, “‘Even so, Father, 
for so it seemeth good in ruy sight.” Cer- 
tainly, the mode in which the Lord has been 
pleased to afflict me, is the most trying to my 
soul, and in every way the most humiliating. 
I have had many severe illnesses of a tropical 
kind; but, after the ra idly-reached crisis was 
over, though prostrated with bodily weakness, 
and, for a time, unfit for active exertion, the 
mind was free to cogitate, and not unprofita- 
bly to work. Now, however, the seat of the 
sore malady is in the organ of mind; and any 
exertion in the way of thought, or any stirring 
up of emotion, acts upon it, as the attempt to 
walk would act on a bruised or broken foot. 
Hence the terribleness of my present trial! 
I feel like a useless decayed log of wood, cast 
adrift by the ocean on the barren sands of some 
wild, unfrequented, inhospital shore! But I 
must stop. The vividly realized thought of 
this my present indescribable condition, throws 
my whole soul and body into an uncontrollable 
tumult. The Lord forgive me, if, in my 
weakness, I cannot help being shaken like the 
aspen leaf before the gales of heaven! OQ 
what need have I that God’s own people should 
pray forme! Iam, &. 

We have seen a short note from Dr. Duff, 
dated on the eve of hjs leaving Malvern for 
the south, in which he says that the symp- 
toms are “considerably abated.” This he 
ascribes to the absolute rest which he has 
been obliged to take, and which has given 
his medica! treatment a chance of doing good 
such as no former treatment had received. 
While under the care of Professor Miller, Dr. 
Duff had continued to labour without ceasing. 
If he rested at all, it was ouly for a few days, 
and though entire repose was often urged b 
Dr. Miller, it never could be obtained. It 
is now rendered absolutely necessary; and 
let us — that, by the ever-needed blessing, 
Dr. Duff's retirement and quiet in the sou 
of France, to which he has proceeded, may 
be the means of restoring him to strength. 


FORBIGN 


ILLEGAL Marriace.—Considerable excite- 
ment has been occasioned in the town of 
Braintree, in Essex, by its having transpir- 
ed that the newly-appointed vicar of that 
place, the Rev. Mr. Brown, has recently 
solemnized a marriage between two poor peo- 
ple belonging to the parish out of the ca- 
nonical hours prescribed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. It appears that the reverend gentle- 
man’s wife and children happened to be 
down at Lowestoft, and that the train for 
Norfolk left Braintree at eight o’clock A. M. 
To save the train the reverend gentleman 
summoned the parties to the church at half- 
past seven o’clock A. M., and then and 
there performed the marriage ceremony, in 
the presence of his clerk. The fact came 
to the knowledge of one of the churchwar- 
dens, who, has presented the reverend gen- 
tleman, who is now liable to a criminal 
prosecution for misdemeanour, and is open 
even to be sentenced to transportation. The 
reverend gentleman pleads in his defence 
that he was ignorant of the law. 


THE Jews OF THE East.—The Loyd of 
Vienna says :—“ The German Jews, in the 
hope of their co-religionists in the East being 
soon emancipated, are every where making 
subscriptions, and particularly in Austria 
and Prussia, in order to furnish the young 
Jews of the East the means of travelling in 
Europe to learn her sciences, arts, and 
manufactures, so as to be able to teach 
them on returning home to the persons of 
their own persuasion. Dr. Phillippsohn, 
Grand Rabbi of the Saxon province of Pus- 
sia at Magdeburg, is at the head of this 
movement.” 


DEATH OF THE Rev. M. Verny.—The 
Lutheran Church, especially the Church of 
Paris belonging to that confession, has suf- 
fered a loss as deep as it is sudden, in the 

n of its pastor, M. Verny. Called to 
bancbebe to open the session of the Gener- 
al Consistory, which has its seat in that city, 
he had delivered a discourse full of power 
and frank avowal of Christian doctrine; he 
had just quoted, in German, a hymn of 
Luther’s, where it is said that the field of 
battle remains to the Church, and was com- 
menting upon it, saying that were the 
Church to be stripped of its ions and 
revenues, the Holy Ghost would lead it, and 
give it the victory, when he sat down, and 
passed his hand over his face; as he did not 
rise, some one went up into the pulpit to 
know if he were ill! He was , 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE.—It is expected 
that the building of the Magee Presbyterian 
College in Derry will be commenced im- 
mediately. 

CONNEXION BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
PRosPERITY.—The scenery along the Elbe 
continues to be pretty, but the transition 
from Saxony to Bohemia, with re to the 

t of the people, of their dwellings, and 
their agriculture, rather resembles the 
change from English to Irish landscape ; not 
ony is so well dressed as England, 
or Bohemia so ill dressed as Ireland. How 
are we to distribute the causes of this differ- 
ence—whaf to government? what to cwed? 
I think I may take credit to myself for 
ishing to look at all things with an unbi- 
goted eye’; but true it seems to be, that as 
soon as you come to the crucifix on the high 
knolls, and in the little groves, often most 


picturesque in effect, the sppearance of com- 


fort and well-being a } the people is on 
the wane.—Lord Diary. 
Assautt sy Jews.—The Rey. Mr. Ed- 
ward of Amsterdam, had ‘to Heidel- 
berg, to inquire about a jutor, and hav- 
ing visiteds the Syn eon the 8d inst., 
all was over, delivered some tracts in 
the street; and on the 4th inst. he went 
again after service, and asked a Jew if he 
had read the tract. This was the signal for 
a general assault. They rushed upon him, 


extruded him from the synagogue, and then. 


formed a ring, men and women, round him 
in the street, with revilings, and abuse and 
threatenin He was taken before 
the chief of the police, as having created a 
disturbance. The police were in favour of 
the Jews, and he was sentenced to be ex- 
pelled from Heidelberg; but, after threaten- 
ing that he would have the matter prosecut- 
ed, was suffered to remain. 


ConvVERsIons.—Forty-six persons have 
renounced the errors of Popery, in St. Paul’s, 
Bermondsey, since the last published return 
of July this year. Several of them were 
of the better class. Six of them had been 

rverts, and several more such are under 
instruction preparatory to taking the same 
step. 

RaTHER SINGULAR.—A project for estab- 
lishing a Baptist has again been 
publicly announced. eds is pointed out 
as the town whence it is to issue; an able 

oung minister is named for the editorial 
bour; and several respectable gentlemen 
are presented as willing to sanction and sup- 
it. Under these circumstances, we 
should not be doing our duty either to the 
projectors or to the public at large, if we did 
not avow our decided opinion that such a 
publication is not desirable, and that the at- 
tempt to establish it must prove, as every 
attempt of the same kind 
utter failure. There are only two Protes- 
tant communities in England that can 
carry on denominational newspapers effec- 
tively—the Episcopalians and the Wesleyans. 
—Baptist Magazine. 


GENERAL 


New York Historica Socrery.—The 
Semi-Centennary Anniversary of the New 
York Historical Society, was celebrated on 
the 20th inst., with appropriate ceremonies. 
George Bancroft, Esq., the historian, de- 
livered the address to a crowded and most 
respectable audience in Niblo’s theatre. 
Owing somewhat, perhaps, to the delivery, 
and the close reading, the address did not 
quite meet the public expectation. It was 
pronounced dull, though it reads well, and 
embodies orthodox views of religion, not- 
withstanding the orator was once a Unita- 
rian minister. The dinner at the Astor 
House was quite a stirring occasion. The 
speech of the Hén. Robert C. Winthrop was 
full of eloquence, and was fr agen inter- 
rupted by the most enthusiastic applause. 


Dispute In A CHuRCH.—The Cincinnati 
Gazette says:—“ At a German Lutheran 
church in that city there had been difficul- 
ties between the congregation and pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Frederick. On Sunday morn- 
ing last, after the close of preaching, the 
President of the Board of Trustees stepped 
out in front of the altar, for the purpose of 
making known the action of the Board of 
Trustees, at the same time holding in his 
hand two papers, containing a report of 
their proceedin No sooner, however, had 
he expressed his intention, than two female 
members of the church, Elizabeth Bindey 
and Mary Sarouse, ran forward and attempt- 
ed to strike the paper from”his hand, after 
which a general row ensued, which resulted 
in various assaults and batteries. ‘These 
women were subsequently fined five dollars 
each and costs. Henry Bindey and the 
preacher were bound over to keep the 
peace.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE BritisH Pa- 
rriotic Funp.—Contributions have been 
making: in New York, and other cities, by 
British residents in the United States, for 
the Fund for the relief of the families of 
soldiers who fall in the Eastern War. The 
British Consuls at New York and Philadel- 
phia, will be glad to receive and forward 
such donations for the Fund, as may be put 
into their hands. 

A TurkisH Heroine.—The celebrated 
Turkish woman Futma Quara-Hanum, who 
led 500 soldiers to the seat of war, has been 
abandoned by her troops, and has returned 
for recruits. Her military dress is described 
as a loose pair of blue trowsers, cashmere 
turban, red boots, with very long spurs, a 
waistcoat, embroidered with pearls and gold, 
and a waist belt, which, of itself, is a perfect 
arsenal of weapons. A spacious cloak of red 
clotb, similar to that worn by the French 
Spahis, envelopes her in its copious folds. 


CLERICAL History.—lt is stated that the 
Rev. Dr. Davis of Westfield, Massachusetts, 
is engaged in the preparation of a history of 
all the Orthodox Congregational clergyman 
in New England, a work involving a vast 
amount of patient research and labour. 


An Amusina Mistake.—We have re- 
cently passed by another of the periods set 
by the Millerites for the end of the world. 
Just before the time, a woman in this neigh- 
bourhood, who had made all the arrange- 
ments for her ascension, was making a series 
of farewell calls upon her neighbours. In 
one house there was an old lady who was 
too deaf to get the whole drift of the con- 
versation, and did not understand exactly 
what journey her friend was about to take. 
So when the woman, on leaving, gave the 
parting salutation, saying, “I am going 
up—good bye,”—the old lady asks, “But 
will you not be down at thanksgiving ?” 


Sucar IN Liperta.—Late ac- 
counts from Liberia say that the culture 
and manufacture of sugar on the St. Paul’s 
river, was rapidly increasing. Fine large 
cane fields were to be seen in every direc- 
tion, and during the current season it was 
thought that fifty sugar farms would be laid 
out. Some of the new sugar already landed 
at Monrovia, is said to be of fine quality. 


More Arctic ExpepitTions.—Dr. Rae, 
the discoverer of the remains of Sir John 
Franklin, reached England on the 22d ult., 
to report in person to the Admiralty. Two 
new expeditions are to be fitted out at once 
for further explorations in the Arctic seas, 
and to bring home the remains of Sir John 
Franklin and his party. 


Days ror Reticious Worsuip.—By 
different nations, every day in the week is 
set apart for public fies Eng viz: Sunday 
by the Christians, Monday by the Grevians, 
Tuesday by the Persians, Wednesday by the 
Assyrians, Thursday by the Egyptians, Fri- 
day by the Turks, and Saturday by the 


Jews. 


First Hornep CATTLE IN AMERICA.— 
The first horned cattle brought to America 
were imported by Columbus in 1492. In 
1750 the best dairy farms in Rhode Island 
contained upwards of one hundred cows, and 
sold 13,000 pounds of cheese, besides butter, 
bullocks, and calves. On one farm seventy- 
three cows made 10,000 pounds of butter in 
five months. Two acres of good land sus- 
tained one cow. The present number of 
cattle in the United States may be estimated 
at 20,000,000. 


Fish ror Foop.—Fish are said to be a 
healthy food. With the exception of 
bes | as have oil infused in their muscular 
tissues. Fish are easy of digestion, and it is 
remarkable that fishermen and their fami- 
lies, and those who consume a large quan- 
tity of fish, are healthy to a more than ordi- 
nary degree, and are almost wholly exempt 
from scrofula and pulmonary consumption. 


oF THE Earty CHRISTIANS.— 
An interesting discovery has been made and 
communicated by the Rev. N. M. Eddy, 
missionary of the American Board in Alep- 
po, Syria. On a visit to Antioch, he found 
the remains of an old chdrob, which tradi- 
tion, whose authority in this case may be 


as proved, an. 


rocky side of the. mountain, and 


vement of the remainder of the church 
fore it. Some of the paint yet remains 
» pe its arched walls. ere are remains 

a ing-ground before it, and many 
tombs of considerable size cut out in the 
rock at its sides. | , 

THANKSGIVING Dinners.—The Provi- 
dence Journal publishes the following rather 
unusual advertisement, by a Mr. Lewisson, 
who evidently possesses a large and benevo- 
lent heart: 

“T do hereby invite, indiscriminately of 
all religions, all poor people to call on the 
30th day of November, 1854, beginning at 
7 o'clock in the morning and continuing 
through the whole day, and receive a good, 
substantial Thanksgiving Dinner. And I 
further invite all the poor people who should 
happen to be sick, to send their neighbours 
a few weeks previous to Thanksgiving, to 
my Bazaar, and leave the address of such 
poor sick people, and I will send them a 
good, substantial Thanksgiving Dinner, b 
my own Express, to relieve them. And 
further invite all my work people, who have 
ever worked for me since I came to Provi- 
dence, to call on me privately, the day pre- 
vious, and receive a bountiful supply for a 
Thanksgiving Dinner.”’ 

PROFESSIONS AND OccuPpATIons.—It is 
said that there are in the United States 
2,263,000 farmers, 100,000 merchants, 40,- 
000 physicians, 24,000 lawyers, 30,000 
teachers, 27,000 clergymen, 70,000 mari- 
ners, 10,000 fishermen, and 10,000 State 
and federal officers. 


A Famity Prespytery.—Dr. Scudder 
and his sons, missionaries in India, have or- 
ganized themselves into a Classis, in connec- 
tion with the Dutch Reformed Church. The 
Classis was called to order by the Rev. John 
Scudder, M. D., and the Rev. William W. 
Scudder was appointed Clerk. The Classis 
being thus duly organized, proceeded to 
business, and the following persons were 
elected officers :—President, Rev. W. W. 
Scudder; Clerk Rev. Joseph Scudder. 


MAKEMIE CoLLEeGE.—The Synod of Ar- 
kansas, at its late sessions, filled up the 
vacancy in the Board of Trustees of Make- 
mie College, located at Batesville, and ap- 

inted the Rev. Dr. W. C. Anderson, late 
President of Miami University, President, 
and the Rev. Mr. Shannon one of the Pro- 


fessors. 


Hawattan Missronaries.—The Direc- 
tors of the Hawaiian Missionary Society are 
taking measures to send out six native mis- 
sionaries and their wives to Micronesia. 


CuHILpREN.—80,000 children are born 
annually in London, and a fifth of them die 
in their first year—nearly twice as large a 
proportion as in Westmoreland. The chil- 
dren born in Manchester are reduced to half 
their number in six years. 


Jews IN THE United States.—Accord- 
ing to the synagogue rolls, there are more 


than 120,000 Jews in the United States. 


Tue Bact anp Deatu.—On the 14th 
inst., says the St. Louis Gazette, Miss Ellen 
Tompkins was dressed for a ball, and was 
waiting for her escort, to whom she was be- 
trothed, when she fell in an apopletic fit and 
expired. “Be ye also ready; for in such 
an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 
cometh.”’ 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN East Boston.— 
The Rev. David A. Wallace was, last week, 
installed as pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church in East Boston. Mr. Wallace is 
the first Presbyterian pastor settled in East 
Boston. His church is composed chiefly of 
Scotch Presbyterians, who have heretofore 
formed a part of the Rev. Mr. Blaikie’s con- 


gregation. 


_ DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Tae Next Session or Concress—The second 
session of the thirty-third Congress will assem- 
ble at Washington on next Monday week, the 
4th of December. 

Convention or So_prers.—The soldiers 
of the war of 1812 held a meeting at Washing- 
ton on the 14th inst., to respond to the call for 
a national convention to be held in that city, 
January 8, and appointed a committee of thirty- 
two to make the necessary arrangements for 
that purpose. The object of the convention is 
to take measures to procure an increase of the 
pension rates. 


Popu.ation or Micnican.—The Deputy Se- 
cretary of State of Michigan, Rodney R. Gib- 
son, Esq., publishes a table showing the popu- 
lation of that State. It is 506,691, being an 
increase of 108,733 in four years. 


Mormons 1n Kansas.—A Mormon settle- 
ment is being made in Kansas. About 2000 
families go out in charge of Elder Erastus 
Snow, one of the Twelve, to a point about one 
hundred miles west of the town of Kansas. 


Bank Rossery.—The Windham Bank, at 
Windham, Connecticut, was robbed of $20,000, 
on Saturday night, 18th inst., by robbers, who 
poisoned the watch-dog, and knocked down, 
gagged, and bound a watchman or clerk. The 
robbers were afterwards arrested on their wa 
to New York, and part of the money regained. 


or a Tower.—A dispatch 
from Cincinnati, of the 17th inst., says that at 
New London, Butler county, Ohio, a few days 
since the tower of the new Congregational 
church in course of construction, fell on the 
workmen and others, and killed Robert Jones, 
N. Jones, John C. Jones, and wounded ten 
others, one or two of them fatally. John C. 
Jones is a wealthy Welchman, and is gener- 
ally known among his countrymen throughout 
the country. 


Inramous.—On Thursday the 16th inst., as 
a passenger train on the Ogdensburg, New 
York Railroad, was approaching the bridge 
across Trout Brook, between Madrid and Pots- 
dam, the engineer discovering a smoke rising 
from the bridge, stopped the train. On exam- 
ination it was found that some villain had fired 
the bridge, which had burned until it was a 
mere shell. Lad not the smoke been observed, 
a fearful loss of life would have ensued. It is 
a great pity that the perpetrators of these 
schemes of wholesale murder cannot be dis- 
covered and punished as the crime deserves. 
We constantly hear of attempts of this kind on 
railroads, Pt never of the discoveries or pun- 
ishment of the rascals who are guilty. With 
all the stringent regulations upon our rail-.« 
roads, there seems to be a great lack of vigi- 
lance somewhere, or these things could not 
occur. 


REMARKABLE Loncevity.—Mrs. Sarah W. 
Karnes, for many years a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for some 
time past attached to the Jane street church, 
in this city, died last week at the almost un- 
— age of 117 years, 3 months, and 15 

ays. She was born in this country in 1737, 
when George Washington was only five years 
old; was taken to Ireland when an infant, and 
resided in Cork, but after i returned 
with her husband to the United States. Her 
father was a Scotchman—her mother an Irish 
lady. She was the mother of 22 children, two 
of whom survive her.—New York Express. 


Decaware Exection.—The official returns 
from the whole State elect Causey, the Ameri- 
can candidate for Governor, by 733 majority, 
and candidate for Con- 
gress, by majority. The same have 
a large tn the 

Kansas TerrrTory.—Kansas territory is 207 
miles wide, and averages 600 miles in length, 
— of division into three States the size of « 

io. 


Dr. Scorr’s Caurcu, New Ortzans.—The 
New Orleans Insurance Companies offer a 
reward of $2000 for the discovery of the incen- 
diary who set fire to the Rev. Dr. ’8 church 
in that city. 

Hanpsoue Incouz.—It is said that the in- 
come of William B. Astor of New York city is 
one million, two hundred thousand dollars per 
annum. 


Scoot ror Sattors.—At the meeting of 
the School Commissioners of this city, says the 
Baltimore Patriot, a plan for a ms yee Sarre 
to educate boys for mariners, was submitted 
by Mr. Eaton, with reference to offering it to 
the consideration of the Board of oe. It 
was fa y received by the Commissioners, 
ay & committee of six was inted to con- 


assistance i , and 
out some thirty feet deep in the rock, with 
two arches which support the roof 


several months ago, that some American capi- 
talists had hased from the Mosquito king 
® sort of title to all his territorial ions. 
According to the New York Herald, this « com- 
i= o> now fitted out an expedition in New 
ork City to establish a colony in Mosquito, 
with a republican government, the purchase 
covefing twenty-five millions of acres, and the 
intention being to unite San Juan thereto. 
Colonel Kinney of Texas, heads the expedition. 


Recrurtine rox raz Asuy.—We understand 
says the Washi Siar, that five hundred 
recruits for the United States Army, were ob- 
tained during the month of October just pass- 
ed—the offers of 1288 being rejected from 
various causes. This result shows the capital 
working of the new army pay law, the descrip- 
tion of men enlisted under it being much more 
satisfactory than heretofore. 


Hoas.—The Lowisville Courier says :—'The 
weather is unfavourable for packing, and the 
times are too hard and too precarious for 
buying, and the farmers generally will pack on 
their own account. The receipts are light at 
present, though our packers anticipate a full 
season’s work. Prices are unsettled, with, 
however, much firmness on the part of holders, 
who manifest no disposition to lower their 
figures. 


Povutrry tae Unirep Stares.—The value 
of poultry in the United States at the present 
time is estimated at $20,000,000. The Astor 
House in New York requires a supply of 7500 
eggs per week. 


Saower Batus.—A correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce evinces a laudable desire 
for information upon the subject of shower 
baths, and —— other questions asks if they 
may be continued with oe through the 
winter. To this a “ a of twenty years’ 
practice” responds that they may be continued 
through the winter, but the patient should 
stand upon his head. 

App.es.—The crop of apples in New Eng- 
land, this year, as it has Seen in every even 
year since the Baldwin came into general cul- 
tivation, is too large for the demand, and the 
— has been drooping until they are now 

ull, in this vicinity and Boston, at $1.25 a 
$1.50 per bbl., and may be had, delivered at 
the railroad depots, 30 or 40 miles from Bos- 
_ at 30 to 40 cents a bushel.— Newburyport 


To Crean Parnt.—Smear a piece of flannel 
with common whiting, mixed to the consisten- 
cy of common paste, in warm water. Kub the 
surface to be cleaned quite briskly, and wash 
off with clean water. Crease spots will in this 
way be almost instantly removed without in- 
juring the paint. 


New Yorx Canats.—The income of the 
State of New York from the canals, so far for 
the present season, is $2,518,323, a decrease of 
about 11 per cent. in comparison with the total 
receipts last year. 


Inprana Banxs.—The Free Banks of Indi- 
ana are rapidly redeeming their circulation. 
The best evidence of this is found in the fact 
that from Monday morning to Wednesday 
night last—three days—$72,000 of their notes 
were returned to the Auditor’s office, and can- 
celled—the parties receiving back an equal 
amount of the stock securities. The circula- 
tion is now reduced to $5,000,000, and is being 
redeemed at the rate of $50,000, every day. 


Pustic Worxs.—Another ef- 
fort is to be made to dispose of the main line 
of the Public Works of Pennsylvania. The 
Governor aunounces that “sealed proposals for 
the purchase of the said main line, or any di- 
vision thereof, will be received at the office of 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, until Mon- 
day, the first day of Jauuary next.” The pro- 

sals must state distinctly whether the bid is 

or the whole line or part, and for what part. 


Opposition To Tne New Jersey Monopoty. 
—An application will be made to the next 
Legislature of New Jersey for a law incorpo- 
rating a company to be called ‘‘The New Jersey 
Ocean Steam Navigation Company,” with a 
capital of $500,000, with the cw of in- 
creasing the same to $1,000,000, having for its 
object the transportation of passengers and 
merchandize to and from Camden and Phila- 
delphia, and other — upon the Delaware 
river, to the city of New York. 


A Waore Fauity Kittev.—We stated at 
the time of the t accident on the Rock 
Island Railroad, that the wife and two chil- 
dren of William C. Laughlin of Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, were among the killed. Within 
a few days news has been received of the death 
of Mr. Laughlin himself and his mother, 
Cathrine Hlis niece, Mary, the only 
one left of the party, a bright little girl of 
some six or seven years of age, is also badly 
scalded, and at last accounts was not expected 
to survive. Mr. Laughlin was on his way to 
Iowa, where he had intended to purchase a 
property and commence business. 


Nor moca “Harp Trwes.”—The t 
Cashmere shawl—the finest needle-work shawl 
ever seen in America—which cost $2700 at 
Constantinople, and was imported express] 
for exhibition at the World’s Fair, was sol 
at auction in New York, last week, for one 
thousand and twenty-five dollars. Another 
sold for $500. 


Snow.—Since the Ist inst., there has been 
fine sleighing in the vicinity of Quebec. 
About eight miles from Buffalo, New York, 
the snow was a foot deep last week, and on 
Lake Huron, seven inches deep. The snow 
has been one foot deep at Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


A Goopv Movement.—The Hon. John Belton 
O’Neall has submitted for the consideration of 
the members of the South Carolina Legislature, 
a bill to prohibit the sale of bowie knives, pis- 
tols, and other deadly weapons, and to punish 
capitally the offence of stabbing or shooting 
with ® weapon worn or concealed about the 
person. 


Disrress at Ricuwonp, Virernra.—Much 
distress now prevails among the labouring 
population at Richmond, Virginia, in conse- 
quence of the high rates of provisions and the 

eat depreciation in labour, consequent upon 

e completion of the ship lock and other 
works, which, during last winter, afforded em- 
ployment to hundreds, who are now idle. 


Destruction or a Horet.—On Monday 
morning last, 20th inst., the spacious structure 
on Broadway, near Bowling Green, New York, 
known as Judson’s Hotel, was entirely des- 
troyed by fire. The hotel was pretty well filled 
with guests and boarders, nearly all of whom 
lost their baggage and other valuables. The 
total loss is estimated at about $80,000. As 
far as is known, all the occupants escaped, 
although in a crowded hotel it may be possible 
that some perished in the flames. Many of the 
boarders escaped from the windows. 


FOREIGN 


FROM BUROPE. 


By the arrival at New York of the steam- 
ship Asia, we have London dates to the 4th 
inst. 

The siege of Sebastopol was still in active 
progress. Already many lives had been lost, 
and reverses had been experienced, as well by 
the English and French as the Russians. 

The Soule difficulty has been settled. All 
objections to our Minister’s passage through 
France are withdrawn. 

Re ions for Steamers during a 
The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company have issued a special circular, 
ordering, that—taking warning by the recent 
deplorable loss of the Arctic—when the wea- 
ther sets in thick so that objects cannot be dis- 
tinguished—say a quarter of a mile distant— 
the ships of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 

D shall be slowed to half speed; or, if the 
og mes more dense, the speed is to be 
further reduced, or wholly stopped ; and the 
steam-whistles are to be sounded ‘during the 
continuance of the fog. The diminution of 
speed, and the sounding of the whistles are to 
be entered on the log-book. ey deviation 
from these orders will be punished by 
sal of the officers of the ships. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
There has nothing transpired in Great Britain 
of consequence, tributions to a very ~ 
amount continue to flow into the various fun 
established for relief of the sick and wounded. 


Public meeti are being held in the chief 
cities in aid of “ otic funds.” _ 
wards of 70,000 pairs of worsted socks, 90, 


ers, and 80,000 pairs of gloves, have been sent 
to the army under Lord | sti 
further supplies of the same article will be 
sent. nts have also been made to 
send out 25,000 great coats, which will be an 
addition to the great coats already 

each man ; and the army clothiers have, at 
| request of the Government, completed 
30,000 additional suits of winter clothing, 


which. will all leave England before the middle 
we | of November. 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Constitutional has a long and 
editorial on the friend! 
relations which should exist between the Uni 
States and France, but which, it says, were 
damaged by the indiscreet conduct of Mr. 
acts the Constitutional 

ne repudiated by the le of the 

nited States. The Paris of 
the London Times says:—“I am informed 
that the French Government have in their pos- 
session positive evidence of the participation of 
Mr. © in some vast plan for revolutionizing 
nearly the whole of Europe. 


SPAIN. 

The Madrid journals of the 29th ult. state 
that intelligence had been received to the effect 
that the Carlists are preparing for a rising in 
Lower Aragon, Catalonia, and Navarre; that 
about thirty of their officers have already en- 
tered Aragon from France; and that General 
Elio, one of their principal chiefs, is on the 
frontier of Navarre. In the elections at Se- 
ville the Conservative party refrained from 
voting; so that its candidates were in a com- 
plete minority. The Spanish Revolutionists 
are said to be hostile to the pretensions of the 
Roman Church in Spain, which seems likely 
eno as Euro liberal revolutionists 
have been uniformly so in Rome, France, Eng- 

. According to the Paris Journal des 
Debats, they prophecy that they will ry. wes 
the clerical order of its ions, that they 
will oppose the Concordat of 1837, and the 
whole policy of the Court of Rome. Some of 
the provisional juntas have laid hands already 
on the goods of the clergy, declaring them 
national property. 

ITALY. 

It was rumoured in Rome that the French 
and Austrian now occupying the Pon- 
tifical dominions, would be shortly replaced by 
ltalian troops. The Piedmontese army in that 
case will occupy the Legations and Umbria, 
and a Neapolitan force be stationed at Rome 
and in the marshes. This change, however, 
is only to take place in the event of a general 
war in Europe oOo Russia, when France 
and Austria would be obliged to withdraw 
their armies from Italy. A sort of Italian con- 
federacy will then be formed, under the Presi- 
dency of the Sovereign Pontiff, and under the 
presse of the Allied Powers. Disturbances 

ad occurred in Sicily and Calabria. A num- 
ber of persons had been arrested in Reggio, in 
this last pan and among others Siz nora 
Lieto, and her two sons, the one aged 16 and 
the other 14, two brothers named Cuzlacrea, 
and a son of Baron Mazziotti. ‘The Neapolitan 
Government was on the qui vive, as if it ex- 
pected some untoward event, such as a landing 
of emigrants, or some conspiracy in the army. 


GERMANY. 

The conduct of Austria is again exciting 
suspicion, That court is said to have made 
some conciliatory advances to Prussia, and 
Prussia to have done the like to Austria; so 
that from the evident intrigues going on it is 
suspected that the Emperor Joseph will give 
but a reluctant support to the Western Powers. 
Prussia, it is affirmed, has sent off another note 
to the Emperor Nicholas, urging him in the 
most especial manner to accept the four points. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

The allies have met with very serious re- 
verses at Sebastopol. Two of their naval 
vessels have been badly injured in their attack 
on the outer forts. The Russians, to the num- 
ber of thirty thousand, have also made a 
desperate attack upon their fortifications at 
Balaklava, capt several forts and eleven 
guns, and caused a loss of five hundred men 
to the English cavalry. The battle took place 
on the 20th ult. The attack was first made 
upon the Turks and Scotch, the former of whom 
broke and fled, leaving even their guns, which 
were seized by the Russians and turned against 
them. According to the British accounts, the 
Scotch remained firm until other forces arriv- 
ed, when the Russians were obliged to retire. 
The same accounts say that the next day 8000 
Russians attacked the position, but were re 
with slaughter, the scene being 

xed near Eupatoria, instead of Balaklava. 
Other despatches affirm that the Allies remain- 
ed masters of the field. The despatches of the 
Russians also affirm that the Allies have suf- 
fered two distinct defeats. ‘The streets of 
Sebastopol were choked with unburied dead. 
Two Russian ships had been burned in the 
harbour. It is also reported that Lord Raglan 
was in favour of a prolonged siege, instead of 
an immediate storm. In brief, it is clear that 
there has been dreadful fighting, and that the 
bloody work has only commenced. Sebasto- 
pol, so far from being taken, is likely to hold 
out until some effort is made to relieve it. 


INDIA. 


The Overland mail brings dates from Cal- 
cutta, September 13; soy 24; Bombay, 
28; Shanghai, ugeat 26; Canton, September 
9; Hong Kong, 11; Singapore, 16. On the 
30th August, Colonel Cotton marched from 
Peshawur, for the purpose of destroyin 
some insurgent villages to the utherebmed 
The force consisted of about 3000 in all. The 
village was taken without opposition, and burnt 
to the ground, and the trees being afterwards 
destroyed and gardens uprooted. The Mo- 
munds suffered severely. The British lost 
twenty-one killed and wounded. Some of the 
usual disturbances in the Nizam’s country oc- 
curred, A party of Rohillas, about five hun- 
dred strong, took the field and seized possession 
of the fort, in which they seemed to propose 
to maintain themselves. Brig. Gen. Mayne, 
with about six hundred men, left the canton- 
ments at Aurungabad on the evening of the 20th 
of August, and arrived at Saloor, the position 
of the Rohillas, forty miles distant, at four 
o’clock next evening. The Rohillas refused, 
on being summoned, to surrender. In the 
course of the night — ted to es- 
cape, were attacked and dispersed, with 
slaughter. The British lost one man killed, 
and one officer and ten men wounded, none of 
them severely. Throughout India at large, 
profound tranquillity at present appears to 
reign; British Burmah forming no exception. 
Two serious fires had occurred at Aden. 


CHINA. 


Letters dated Hong Kong September 11th, 
say :—Rebellion is still paramount, and, if we 
judge from the various accounts still before us 
the rebels are all but the paramount authority 
China. Strictly local news we have had but 
little. The Chinese filibusters from this place, 
in number about 500, have recaptured Kow- 
Wou, which place is again in the hands of the 
Imperialists. In Hong Kong itself all is quiet, 
antl sickness much the same as souclonsiy re- 
ported. At Canton matters remain in a state 
of grave complexity. The Mandarins evince 
little determination for a resolute fight; the 
rebels, on the other hand, feel convinced that 
they are unable to cope with their adversaries 
without large guns, which they do not possess, 
and are, therefore, unable to begin the threat- 
ened siege. The rebels confine their opera- 
tions to a strict blockade, not merely inter- 
dicting the importation of provisions into Can- 
ton, but effectually preventing all exportations, 
so that the large stock of tea and silk still re- 
main above Canton. From Shanghai we have 
but little news. Samqua, the Taoutae, has 
been degraded, simply because he could not 
do impossibilities. Ihe place remains in the 
hands of the rebels, and will probably continue 
to be so. The English, French, and American 
Plenipotentiaries are about to go to Shanghai, 
and will probably proceed to Pekin or Nankin. 
Commodore Perr = home by the present 
mail to the United tates. 


MARRIED. 


On the 15th inst., in Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
Henry Steele Clarke, Mr. Jouw S. Booz of New 


York City, to Miss Maticpa B. Duncen of Bristol, | 


Pennsy!vania. 
At Phenixville, on the 16th inst., by the Rev. 


John Thomas, Mr. Henny Stover to Miss Frances | 


Paraick, all of Chester county, Pennsy/ vania. 


On the 26th ult., in Bethel, Sullivan county, New 
York, by the Rev. J. N. Boyd, Mr. Wittiam Janes 
to Miss Ruopa Noagruaor, both of Bethel, 
New York. 

At Canton, on the morning of the 15th inst., by 
the Rev. Philander Camp, Mr. Witttam Henay 
Nicaois of Savannah, Georgia, to Miss Heres Mar 
Butier of Canton, Pennsylvania. 

In Conyngham Valley, on Friday the 10th inst., 
by the Rev. John Johnson, Mr. Ancnisatp Nisset 
to Miss Jane Weir, both of Hazieton, Luzerne 
county, Penasylvania. 

At Newtown, Pennsylvania, on Thursday morn- 
ing, 2d inst., by the Rev. Robert D. Morris, Mr. 
Ourver P. Suutr to Miss Sanan Ann, daughter of 
Mr. Apganam Geicas, all of Doylestown, Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania. On the 25th ult., Mr. Sam- 
ve. to Miss Sanan W., daughter of Mr. 
Jacos H. Giaron of Newtown. On the 10th 
Mr. Natuan L. Nire of Wrightstown to Miss 
D., daughter of Mr. Wi.sow Harpisec of New 
Britain. On the 7th of September, Mr. Joun Ma- 
casne to Miss Nancy Love, daughter of Mr. Joba 
Love of Fales, and ali formerly of Ireland. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at the residence of Mr. William S. Tor- 
bert, near Newtown, Pennsylvania, on the 15th of 
August last, ANTHONY SLACK, aged 4 years, only 
child of the late Rev. JOHN STEWART of Depere, 
Noss, MARY SIMPSON, 4 

» MARY 8 y 4 years; and a, 
on the 24th of the same month, SARAH FRANCES, 


hese promising fellewed each 
other with the same disease, billious dysentery. 
Their places will never be filled on earth; but 


Died, at Upper Red Hook ° 
JOHNSTON, wife of the Rev. acd 
daughter of Ebenezer Platt of New York. 

Died, at Philadelphia, on Wednesda 
inst., in the 28d year of hie age, GRIFFI 
FITHS, of consumption, 

Died, at New Berlin, on the 13th inet.. Mr. WIL- 
LIAM M. BEAVER, in the 28d year of his 
In the month of March 


the 15th 
GRIF- 


of the preset yoar, Mr. 


Beaver became anxious ting his salvation, and 
obtained a bh in Christ. Ia he made a 
blic of religion in Presbyterian 


Shurch. In the early part of summer it became ap- 
parent that he was the prey of an inerorable coa- 
sumption. Al b he did not obtain a full assur- 
ance of hope, he declared that his dependence for 
salvation was in Christ alone—that he thought he 
would enjoy the society and employments of the re- 
deemed—that he desired heaven because of its 
moral purity, and that he felt no dread of death. 
Many are his affectionate friends who sorrow, yet 
with hope that he is 

‘* Gone where no sorrows wring the heart, 

Where care cannot annoy, 

And where the only tears ¢ 
Are gushing tears of joy. 

To that glad city gone—whose street 
By seraph feet is trod, 

Where prophets, saints, and martyrs meet 
To hymn the praise of God. 

Where they who ran, like him, the race, 
Have found a joyous rest ; 

Have seen their Saviour face to face, 
And leaned upon his breast.” J. B.A. 


NOTICES 


RUTGERS’ STREET CHURCH, NEW YORK. 
—The Rev. Dr. E. P. Rogers of Philadelphia, will 
reach in the Rutgers’ street Presbyterian Church, 
ew York, to-morrow (Sabbath) 26th inst., morning 
and afternoon, at the usual hours of public worship. 


t start, 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. — 
The Presbytery of Northumberland will hold an ad- 
journed meeting in the Presbyterian Church at War- 
rior Run, on Wednesday the 29th inst., at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. Isaac Garea, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTH RIVER.—The Pres- 
bytery of North River stands adjourned to meet at 

ewburgh, on Tuesday the 28th inst., at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. Joun Jounston, Stated Clerk, 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE.—The Pres- 
bytery of Baltimore stands adjourned to meet in 
the Lecture-Room of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Baltimore, on the last Tuesday of November, the 
23th inst., at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

R. C. Garsaaira, Stated Clerk. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D., of New York, will 
preach to-morrow, (Sabbath) 26th inst., in the morn- 
ing at half-past ten o’clock, and in the evening at 
half-past seven o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyte- 
rian Church, Broad street above Chestnut, South 
Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION.— 
The first sermon before this Association will be 
preached by the Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, at the Charch 
of the Epiphany, corner of Chestnut and Fifteenth 
streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
26th inst., at half-past seven o’clock. Seats re- 
served for Young Men. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—tThe following con- 
tributions were made for Domestic Missions, by the 
churches in the Presbytery of Tuskaloosa, during 
the year ending April 1, 1854:—Oak Grove, $13; 
Pleasant Ridge, $5; Bethesda, $5; Mouat Zion, 
$18; Concord, $8; Tuskaloosa, $60; Gainesville, 
$88; Hebron, $22; Ebenezer, $31; Greensboro, 
$94; Livingston, $23; Bethel, $27; Bethsalem, 
$5; Eutaw, $35; Elizabeth, $7; Mount Olivet, 
$4—Total, $445. 
Published by order of Presbytery. 
C. A. Stated Clerk. 


At AND BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE 

BOUKS.—Robdert and Harold ; or, The Young 
Marooners on the Florida Coast. By F. R. Gould- 
ing. With Illustrations. 75 cents. 

There is in this little volume for the young, a 
singular blending of fact with fiction, of curious and 
useful information with exciting adventure; such as 
almost tempts us to set it apart as a new species of 
juvenile literature. The adventures of the Young 
Marooners are nearly as wild and exciting as Robin- 
son Crusoe; and yet we understand the author to 
say they are substantially true. The incidents of 
the story are adroitly arranged to bring into view a 
great variety of curious infurmation, much of which 
is as useful as it is novel and stirring. The young 
reader is led by the interest of the story, to master 
the best methods of treating an animal struck with 
lightning, of securing the accidental wound of an 
artery, and other such like things; to say nothing 
of the knowledge of geographical! localities, and the 
curious habits and instincts ofanimais. Altogether, 
we do not hesitate to say that it isa remarkable lit- 
tle book ; and will undoubtedly become a great fa- 
vourite with the young, as it well deserves the con- 
fidence and favour of parents.—Biblical Repertory. 

Influence. A Moral Tale for Young People. By 
Charlotte Anley, author of Miriam.”’ 16mo. Price 
75 cents. 

A delightful story, full of pure sentiment and ele- 
vated moral.—ZJnquirer. 

There is more than ordinary interest or merit in 
Influence.”*—North American. 

It is a tale of the fictitious class, through which 
the best moral and religious lessons are inculcated. 
We have often heard it commended by some of our 
female friends, and by this new and handsome edi- 
tion, the circle of ite readers will, no doubt, be 
much 

A new edition of a popular English work, enter- 
taining in its execution, and unexeeptionabie in its 
design and moral influence.—Ch. Herald. 

The Greek Boy and the Sunday-School. By C. P. 
Castanis. 18mo. Price 25 cents. 

This is a highly interesting little narrative, which 
presents a personal history of the author’s trainin 
amidst the superstitions of the Greek Church, an 
of the subsequent enlightenment of his mind. He 
gives also some details of his escape from the mas- 
sacre of Scio, which impart additional interest to 
his little book. Mr. Castanis ie well known io this 
country, where he received his education; and his 
interest in Sunday-Schools has induced him to pre- 
pare this narrative for young readers.— Presbyterian. 

Chapters on the Shorter Catechigma. A Tale for 
the Instruction of Youth. By a Clergyman’s Daugh- 
ter. Third edition. 12mo. Price 15 cents. 

This is an admirable book for the family circle. 
The tale, or rather the various tales it comprises, 
very happily illustrate the doctrines taught in that 
excellent manual the Assembly’s Catechism.—CA, 
Observer. 


BY THEQMUTHOR OF ** BASKET OF FLOWERS.’ 


I. The Basket of Flowers; or, Piety and Truth 
Triumphant. With Illustrations, Fifteenth edi- 
tion. 18mo. 

This is a new edition of an approved Tale for the 
oung—an admirable volume for Sunday-School 
ibraries, replete with lessons of piety drawn from 

the beauties of nature. The great demand for the 
work, exhausting fourteen editions, is perhaps the 
strongest recommendation that can be given toa 
book of the kind.—Christian : 

Il. Rosa of Linden Castle; or, Filial Affection. 
Tale for Parents and Children. Illustrated. 
18mo. 

This handsome volume contains a highly interest- 
ing story, replete with salutary lessocs, iliustratin 
the beauty of filial affection. The incidents narra 
are adapted to promote the exercise of those affec- 
tions which constitute the fairest ornaments in the 
character of youth.—Christian Observer. 


lll. The Rings; or, The Two Orphans. Illus- 
trated. 18mo. 

The interesting story contained in this little vol- 
ume, if not more beautiful than a ** Basket of Flow- 
ers,’ will be more attractive to juvenile readers, 
The moral tale it narrates, replete with marvellous 
adventure far above the prosaic walks of ordinary 
life, will be read with avidity.— Observer. 

This is a tale of deep interest, and its influence 
will be salutary and useful.—Chronicle. 

A charming little story, told in unambitious lan- 
guage, and will amuse and instruct. Item. 

Published and for sale oY 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 

No. 144 Chestnut street, Ist Bookstore above Sixth, 
nov Philadelphia. 


ANGE OF PARTNERSHIP.—CHILDS & PE- 
TERSON.—The partnership heretofore exist- 
ing between the subscribers under the name of R. 
E. Peterson & Co., Publishers, will hereafter be 
continued under the name and firm of Childs & Pe- 
terson, No. 124 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
ROBT. E. PETERSON, 
nov 25—It GEO. W. CHILDS. 
Vi ANTED.—A young man, a graduate of Jeffer- 
son College, wishes a situation as Teacher. 
He has had considerable experience in teaching, and 
is prepared to give instruction in all the branches 
pertaining to a Classical, Mathematical, and Scien- 
tific education. Testimonials of the highest order 
will be furnished. Address ** PHILO,” 
Box 34 West Greenville, Mercer county, Penn’a. 
nov 25—4t* 


HE UswITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
Pearervar.—Company’s Bui.pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Capr- 
ITAL, ascertained valve of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1854, $1,083,236.96.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company ari 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums, 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Fusp Veraatuert, Money is re- 
ceived paiuty. Also, Mompay Eventnes on de- 
posit, in large or small sums, on which interest is 
allowed of rrve ren cert. This is the oldest five 
per cent. interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 


DIBECTUKS, 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
brose W. Tithe Lawrence Johnso: , 
Benjamio W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Floraace, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gastavus English. 


Sternen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Cuaares G. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Acruany—-Phiny Fisk. 
.MEDICAL. EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alenandes D. 
&7" In attendance at the Mffice of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P. M, 
nov—26 ly rec 


IX FR for- 

mériy Professor ia the eufchatel, 
Switseriand, will bold eos ip the 
iaagoage at his _dwel 60 Boat 
Street, w Walnut, pla, from ten to 


twelve o’cleck in the morsing, sad fiom 
ten o’clock in the evening. Hit réeeme are now 
open to ladies, who, having received 


in the same p for more or jess time. For 
ve moaths, for am hour each day. Saturdays 
are excepted. 


ia. r. Matile 
eufthatel, Switzertand, has one of my most 
ae friende from childhood ; he has enjoyed the 
accomplished education in our college, 
thea for many yeare ia German and French uni- 
versities; he is Doctor of Law by examination in 
the University of Heidelberg; has been Professor 
of Law im the University of Neufehatel for upwards 
of ten years, and for some time also Librarian of 
that institution, The revolution of 1848 has induced 
him to leave Europe, and since he has come to this 
country, he has béeea leading the life of « farmer ; 
but literary tastes and a long devotion to litera 
pursuits have revived his desire to be among ult 
vated men, and I am satisfied he would be an orna- 
ment to any institution of learni He hae ped. 
lished many valuable works upen legal, histartent, 
and archwological subjects, and ie personally ac- 
quainted with most European savens is those 
branches, with whom he has kept up his corres 
pondence. His acquaintance with the classic lan- 
guages is as extensive as with several modern ones. 
man earning, as a philosopi.er, a 
Christian worthy of all Excuse the 
trouble I may give you ia this way, but I kaow too 
well your benevolence to hesitate to recommend 
-_ one I love so dearly, and whom I have known 
more than a quarter of a century, and under all 
circumstances, in mature years, faithful to his du- 
ties in every respect. With high regard, yours very 
truly, Louis Acassiz. 


Being requested to make known the standing in 
Europe, and the past labours of my highly esteem 
and beloved friend, countryman. and detente col- 
league, G. A. Matile, Esq., of Neufchatel, Switser- 
land, 1 am most happy in the opportunity thus of- 
fered me, to bear testimony to his high excellence, 
both as a public man and as a scholar. Professor 
Matile, educated a lawyer in the most celebrated 
Universities of Germany and France, where he dis- 
tinguished himself and became the friend of many 
of the prominent echolars of those countries, was 
afterwards entrusted in our own country, for many 
years, with public offices, all of which he filled ina 
manner very hpnourable to himself. The very fact 
that he was ee chosen a Judge in one of 
the principal districts of our State, a representative 
of the people in the Legisiature, and a member of 
the Supreme Court, a situation which he still held 
at the time of the political overturn in 1848, abund- 
antly proves the high esteem in which his fellow- 
citizens held his talents and his character. At the 
same time, Professor Matile, devoting with untiring 
energy, all his leisure to literary researches, made 
himself knowa to the European public by his 
borious and learned writiogs in the domaia of law, 
history, and archwology. The collection of jaws 
and customs of Neufchatel; an elaborate work on 
the old laws of Burgundy ; a history and description 
of the ancient Cathedral of Neufchatel, with splendid 
illustrations; and many other dissertations on va- 
rious subjects of history; and, especially, an im- 
mense collection of all the historical documents re- 
lating to the county of Neufchatel, and Valangin, 
and the neighbouring countries, throughout the 
Middle Ages, the two first volumes df which have 
been published in large folio at the expense of the 
Government of that State, have long since secured 
to Professor Matile an eminent place among Euro- 
pean scholars. His services have been honourably 
acknowledged by a great number of learned Socie- 
ties, of which he was elected a member, among 
which I may mention the Royal Academy of Turin, 
that of Savoy, &c. 

Professor Matile acted most efficiently as a Pro- 
fessor of Law ia the University of Neufchatel, with 
which Professor Agassiz and myself were also con- 
nected, from the time of its foundation; and itis to 
me one of the pleasantest recollections to remem- 
ber the ardent love for scientific and literary re- 
searches, and the patriotic feeling which animated 
that smal! but select body to which he belonged, 
the members of which are now scattered by the 
storms of revolutions over the face of both conti- 
nents. A. Guyot, Professor. 

Cambridge, Mass., Nov.3, 1852. 

References in Philadelphia.—William H. Allen, 
LL.D., President of Girard College; Rev. H. A. 
Boardman, D. D., Prof. C. D. Cleveland, 8. Colwell, 
Esq., Rev. Joha Dowling, D. D., Mons. and Mme. 
Gardel, Hon. Joel Jones, Rev. Joseph H. Jones, 
D. D., Susan Longstreth, Marianne Longstreth, 
Rev. Philip Mayer, D. D., Bishop Potter, Commo- 
dore and Mrs, Reed, Dr. O. E. Turner, Mra. Wil- 
cocks. nov 25—3t* 


TEACHERS .—A Minister, who is desirious of 
re-entering the ministry, has a valuable Classi- 
cal and Mercantile School, near New York, the fur- 
niture and good will of which he will sell on rea- 
sonable terms. The present income of the School 


is over $1000 a year, from thirty pupils, with cer- 
rees 


tain prospect of large increase. Add letters, 
prepaid, ** MENTOR,” 
nov 25—2t 224 Front street, New York. 


i 


a, CARTER & BROTHERS, No. 285 
Broadway, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

I. The Autobiography and Reminiscences of the 
Rev. William Jay. 2 vols. 12mo. $2.50. 

The biography of this eminently esteemed and 
useful man of God, must be a welcome offering to 
the Christian world. © * ®* The facts in re- 
ference to his early religious experience, his youth- 
ful labours as the “ boy preacher,” his method of 
preaching, together with the views of his matured 
years on topics of vital importance to the Church, 
are of great interest; while his recollections of dis- 
— ed cotemporaries, among whom are Robert 
Hall, Richard Cecil, Rowland Hill, John Foster, 
and others, are highly entertaining.—Presbyterian. 

II. The Complete Works of Edward Bickersteth, 
A.M. 16 vols. 16mo. §10. 

Those who have read Mr. Bickersteth’s works on 
Prayer and the Lord’s Supper, which have beea 
among the most popular and extensively circulated 
religious works of their day, will be prepared to 
welcome the full product of a mind so enriched 
with learning and so illuminated with spirituality. 
* © © They are, in respect to temper, style, and 
spirit, models of religious writing; and their collec- 

on in so readable a form is a boon to the lovers of 
good reading.— New York Evangelist. 


Ill. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. With 
Notes and Additions, by Charles Murray Nairne, 
M.A. 12mo. $1.25. 


IV. The Forum and the Vatican; or, Thoughts 
and Sketches During an Easter Pilgrimage to Rome. 
By Newman Hall, author of ‘* Come to Jesus,” &c. 
12mo. $1. 

We have read various books of travels in Italy, 
but we can assure our readers that the volume be- 
fore us will interest them almost as much as if they 
_ never peeped into Italy or Rome before.—CaA, 

ews. 


V. Jeanie Morrison ; or, The Discipline of Life, 
By the author of the *‘Pastor’s Family.” [lustrated. 
16mo. 75 cents. 

The design and plan of this volume are excellent, 
and the execution graceful and fascinating. Portions 
of it are exceedingly touching. The reader is 
charmed along its pages amid smiles and tears, to 
its happy close.—Evening Telegra 


VI. Tender Grass for Little Lambs. By the Rev. 
C. W. Bolton. With eight Illustrations. Square. 
60 cents. 

A very successful effort to simplify great truths 
to the capacity of little children.— Argus. 

VIL. Words to Win Souls. Twelve Sermons 
preached, A. D. 1620-1650, by eminent divines of 
the Church of England. 12mo. 75 cents. 


These are admirable disc es—eminent ly prac- 
tical and experimental—forming an ercelient 
men of the best preaching of the Church of England, 


more than two centuries ago. 


VIII. Florence Egerton; or, Sunshine and Sha- 
dow. Illustrated. 16mo. 75 cents. 

This volume is one of the best of the kind we 
have lately met with.—Christian Intelligencer. 

IX. Fritz Harold; or, The Temptation. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Myers. 16mo. 60 cents. 

A striking and attractive story.—Recorder. 

X. Lectures to Young Men. Delivered in London 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
12mo. $1. 

Among the lecturers were Hugh Miller, Sir James 
Stephens, Drs. McNeile, Candlish, aod Cumming. 


XI. May Dundas; or, Passages from Young Life. 
By Mrs. Thos. Geldart. 16mo. 75 cents. 

A very beautiful tale.— Presbyterian Banner. 

XII. The Brother and Sister; or, the Way of 
Peace. 18mo. 50 cents. : 

XIII. Scotia’s Bards. Comprising the choicest 
productions of the Scottish Poets. Illustrated by 
more than fifty elegant illustrations. 8vo; cloth 
$3; cloth gilt, $4; moroeco, or calf, $6.50. 

The handsomest book of the thes far, is 
now before us. The publishers have produced a 
magnificent volume, in honour of the coantry from 
which they sprung, aad the bards whose verse they 
have here embalmed —Né¢w York Observer. — 


XIV. Infidelity; its Aspects, Causes, and Agencies. 
By the Rev. Thos. Pearson. Cheap editios. 16mo. 


60 cents. 

This essay has attained celebrity on the 
other side oF the water, having passed thro no 
less than forty London editions, It attacks intdeli- 
ty with great force of argament and eloquence of 
language, and annihilates it in ite various motley 
forms. Its publication is especially seasonabie 
now, when there are eo many at work to 
lead especially our young mea te treat with indi ffer- 
ence, not to say levity or contours. claims of 
Christianity to a divine original.— Recorder. 

XV. More Worlds than One, the Creed of the Phi- 

, and the Hope of the Christian. “By Sir 
David Brewster. 16mo0.. 60 cents. 
modern philosophers.—Orange Journal. 

XVI. Jay’s Morning and Evening Exercises. A 
new edition in four royal 12m0 vols. $4. 

This edition of the’ Exercises is in four large 

ia 


large clarge and oe clear whi 
e old, and of weak sight can enjoy the good 
ings prepaied for them by one of the pioes 
and best writers which the world hes produced.— 


By 


t 
For sale b WILLIAM 8. MARTTEN 

No. 144 Chestant street, let Bookstore above Sixth, 
nov 26—8t _ Philadelphia. 


hé Dr. 4 with oat unquestioned, ascribes to the early Chris- he movement has been made in -view of moa 
| owing any whate of tis head in the £ the the present time—end 
mode of treatment com not that the Board of Trade will cordif 
Gal before French, may desire converse 
abandoning all hope. Dr veckow- language, He will be cenisted by Mre. Matile, aad 
large case & bad, but on his daughters. No pains will be spared to make 
aia in right earnest—watched | each day, and 
the three years day—and endlessly varied. modified his | 
etails wou irrelevant. ce sBy, 
that I have now good reason for believing that From Professor Agassiz to Bishop Potter, 
Dr. Gully’s blessing, Deer Sir—Allow me to address behalf 
. beginning to tell. | distressing evi- 
donee of the truth af what was said about the 
| 
oston, Augast 2d, 1854. 
From Professor Guyot. 
dear A raithful 
P.S—It is I should another 
opinion, namely, ought not to remain 
thie cold and. changeable during the 
urope 
you would be able to continue your present 
7 shock all this gave me. Indeed, if any one | 
Stied me to the earth wi the | 
stroke of a sledge-hammer, he could not have | 
more thorough} stunned me. I tried to con- | 
4 ceal my excited feelings as well as I could, 
and cast the burden of my sore terppeiaty 
i ment, cares, and anxieties, ow the Lord. | 
Still, from the many proofs I had of the | 
wer in my constitution, I | 
3 that a few weeks of un- 
4 attention to its man juncts and aux- 
it eared that ths malady had be- | 
| woollen Jerseys pairs O ne w- 
dy 
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relish with which 
v. Mr. Hewitson was 


ze 


Sxercass : Lectures on the Seven 
rohes of Asia Minor. 


ie:to ourselves, and we never take up one of his vol- 
ames ‘without ‘expecting sppropriate and pious 
forth ‘in the most attractive forms. Of 
course, we occasionally light on an opinion which 
we are not prepared to endorse, or an expression not 


of volumes which ‘fornith more engaging reading 
than his. The one now before us will not be con- 
sidered the least in point of excellence. 

or Wasatreron: Political, Social, Moral, 
and Re “Collected and Arranged by John 
_ Frederick Schroeder, D. D., a citizen of the United 

States, New York, 1854, D. Appleton & Co, 
12mo, pp. 433. 
| Dr. Schroeder, with a enthusiasm, has col- 
lected and arranged, under appropriate heads, from 
the writings of Washington, his wise, common-sense 
opinions On a great variety of subjects; and if we 
bear in mind his comperatively limited education, 
the history of his active life in the field and cabinet, 
the newness of the country when he flourished, and 
@ comparatively few facilities of acquiring know- 
we must be struck with the gravity, wisdom, 
end’ truthfulness of the views he had deliberately 
fortied; and which he has left as a rich legacy of 
counsel to guide the devotion and 
valour so. materially assisted to disenthral and estab- 
lish. The book is a good one for Americans, and 
sbould be read and re-read. 


Crovernroox Cartprex. By Alice Cary. With 
| igs hy Baker, from designs by Barry. 
-’ Boston, 1854, Ticknor & Fields, 12mo, pp, 291. 
The author sketches the characters of some of the 
children in her native village, with illustrative inci- 
dents, in which she displays uncommon tact. She 
tells ber tale in a manner so natural and simple, that 
the reader must become interested in the little heroes 
Mennivarz.. His Mark. By Paul 
Creyton. Illustrated. Boston, 1854, Phillips, 

Sampson & Co. 12mo, pp. 558. 
We have announced ‘the appearance of the con- 
secutive numbers of this graphic tale, which is now 
1. “Tt ‘has called forth strong commendation 

from the secular press, and it contains some happy 
delineations of character, and is illustrated by well- 

executed and characteristic wood cuts. 


Ant, Pat.osorax 1x Evrors. Be- 
ing Fragments from the Port-Folio of the late 
Horace Binney Wallece, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, 1854, Herman Hooker. 12mo, 

346. 


Mr. Wallace was a young and distinguished mem-~ 


ber of the Philadelphia .bar, whose early death was 
much lamented. The fragments here collected, al- 
though in an unfinished state, bear testimony to the 
high cultivation of his mind. He was a lover of 
art, a philosopher, an observant traveller, as well as 
anablelawycr. 


Mrizz-Sronzs 1x ovn Lirs-Joursrr. By Samuel 
’ Osgood, author of the « Hearth-stone,” &c. New 
_ York, 1854, D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 307. 
As the author expresses it, «the papers that make 
up the substance of this volume aim to treat the 
oS a in human life in connection with their 
at lessons and experiences.” The moral cast 
of the volume is excellent, and there is a heartiness 
in the inculcation of right principles, as they are 
viewed by the author, which enforces respect. Con- 
sidering the nature of the topics which come under 
review, as opening ‘up @ fine fiéld for religious in- 
straction, we were strack with the want of distinct- 
ness and definiteness in what might be regarded as 
the religion of the volume. It seems to approach 
without reaching that living principle, which is as 
well the life of morality, as it is the source of all true 
happiness. 


Pororan Tatts, By Madame Guizot. Translated 
from the French by Mrs. L, Burke. Boston, 
1854, Crosby, Nichols § Co. 18mo, pp. 404. 


Cartpren’s Tatars; or, the Little Rope 
and other Tales. Translated from the German of 
Auguste Linden, by Fraver Mantel. Bosion, 
14, Crosby, Nichols & Co. \i8mo, pp.238. 
” These are foreign tales transplanted, the precise 
tnoral tone of which we have not had an opportunity 
of ascertaining. They are, however, very handsome 
little volumes, and the illustrations are of a superior 
order. 
A Virw or Sraverr; or, Three 
- Months ‘at the Seuth in 1854. By Nehemiah 
Adams, D.D. Boston, 1854, T. R. Marvin and 
B. B, Mussey.& Co. 12mo, pp. 214. 
_ This book will be regerded at the South as a cu- 
riosity. That an Eastern man of talents and dis- 


Southern brethren. Dr. Adams does not present 
himself ‘ae an advocate of slavery, but residing for 
some time in the South, and impartially using his 
eyes and ears, he could not bat discover that great 
injustice had been done to that part of our country 
by intere’ted agitators, and unscrupulous romancers. 
The book should be read, and it will be read, and 
commended for its attempt to soften the unhappy 
sperities so often indulged, honestly it may be, but 

y, in the indiscriminate condemnation of all 
whose fortune it has beea to be born south of Mason 


Wiliam B, Bradbury, being collection of 
PAMPHLETS°AND PERIODICALS. - 


to 
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BY W. C. BRYANT. ...-.; 


comes, from yonder height, 
whee forest leaves are bright, 


_ From out their sunny nook, 
At the sky. 
O’er shouting children flies ang 
That light October wind; 
And, kissing cheeks and eyes, 
He leaves their merry cries 
| Far behind. 
And wanders on to make 
That soft uneasy sound 
By distant wood and lake, 
Where distant fountains break 
nal From the ground. 
No bower where maidevs dwell 
Can win a moment’s stay; 
Nor fair untrodden dell; 
He sweeps the upland swell, 
| And away! 


Mourn’st thou thy homeless state, 
.O, soft, repining wind! 
That early seek’st, and late, 
The rest it is thy fate 
Not to find? 
Not on the mountain’s breast, 
Not on the ocean’s shore, 
In all the East and West ;— 
The wind that stops to rest 
Is no more. 


By valleys, woods, and springs, 
No wonder thou shouldst grieve 
For all the glorious things 
Thou touchest with thy wings 
And must leave. 


How God Saved a Praying Mer- 
chant from Bankruptcy. 


_ Mr. 8. was a master manufacturer in the 
neighbourhood of a nee | town. His 
character for integrity s very high in 
the public esteem. He was truly one of 
whom it might be suid, his enemies could 
find nothing against him but what concerned 
the law of his God. In all benevolent so- 
cieties he took the lead; of Sabbath-schools 
and prayer-meetings in the town and its vi- 
cinity he was the zealous promoter. “ Zeal- 
ous In every good work’”’ seemed his mot- 
to. While he was going on with untiring 
diligence in his Muster’s service, esteemed 
by all the friends of Jesus in the neighbour- 
hood, and respected for his unimpeachable 
consistency even by those who disliked his 
religion, there happened to be one of those 
disastrous convulsions in trade which have 
produced so much distress in this commer- 
cial country. Failures became fearfully 
frequent; the banks, alarmed, refused pecu- 
niary assistance, or doled it out sparingly 
and distrustfully to many never doubted x 
fore, the produce of the honest industry of 
years, the losses of a week swept away; 
and so wide-spreading was the wreck, that I 
have heard a rich and pious commercial 
friend remark, that he was accustomed to 
thank God, when the usual time came for 
delivering letters passed by, and he had re- 
ceived no intimations of fresh disasters. 

During that appalling crisis, a large com- 
mercial company in the city of Renee 
embarrassed. It was known in the town 
where Mr. S. resided, that he had extensive 
dealings with the concern; hence his solvency 
became suspected, and, with all the shrink- 
ing of one who prized a good name at the 
prospect of bankruptcy, our friend had to 
anticipate its probability. One forenoon he 
visited Mr. R., his intimate acquaintance 
and fellow office-bearer in the church, and 
with a heavy heart announced that the 
branch of the bank in the town had refused 
to discount a bill; and as most of his funds 
were locked up by the state of the affairs of 
his correspondents in —-——, he saw no help 
for it, but that he must become insolvent 
He added, that nothing affected him more 
than the injury religion might sustain by 
his failure; for those who sought to scoff 
would not consider that his embarrassments 
had arisen through the conduct of others, but 
would hint dishonesty, and exclaim, “ All 
are hypocrites, and those who make the 
loudest profession are the worst.” He took 
leave of his friend, observing that his only 
resource was in God, who he knew was able 
to prevent the catastrophe he feared was 
inevitable. | 

He had not been gone many minutes 
when Mr. R., standing at the door of his 
shop, was accosted by Dr. H., a medical 
who had acquired a large fortune 

broad, and had lately returned to reside in 
his native place. That man was an avowed 
deist. He would even sometimes intimate, 
by sarcastic objections, doubts of the exis- 
tence of a God, and disbelief of a future 
state. He manifested violent hostility to 
religion ; stigmatized all professors of reli- 

ion as designing hypocrites or imbecile 
Supe, and delighted to hold up those who 
were decidedly godly as objects of public 
scorn and contempt. He was also a selfish, 
close-fisted, hard-hearted miser, who sternly 
repelled every application for assistance to 
the poor and needy. When that notorious 
seoffer stopped to address Mr. R., in his 
usual jeering manner, he said, “‘ You have 
an uncommonly long face to-day; your as- 
pect is peculiarly sour and doleful. Has 
your vaunted religious consolation failed ? 
Has your God been unpropitious? What is 
the matter with you ?’ 

By an impulse for which he could not 

well account at the time, Mr. R. 
— told this enemy, who might have 
n expected to gloat over the information, 
that the cause of the mental distress visible 
in his countenance was that the bank that 
forenoon had refused to discount Mr. 8.’s 
bills, and his friend must therefore become 
bankrupt. 

“That must not be allowed,” suddenly 
exclaimed Dr. H:; “ with all his fuss about 
religion, all his wild and ill-directed zeal, S. 
is a sincere enthusiast, and a strictly honest 
man; he must not be crushed in this man- 
ner.” 

He hurried away, soon after called at Mr. 
S.’s house, and inquired if he were at home. 
Mrs. 8S, told him her husband, she supposed, 
had gone to a neighbouring town, to request 
the assistance of their relations. 

_ “When he returns,” said the doctor, 
give him this letter, and my best wishes.’ 
t instead of applying to human friends, 

Mr. S. had determined first to apply to his 
heavenly Father for help in his emergency, 
and appealed to his all-sufficient prayer- 
hearing God. He had procured the 
the chapel, and locked himself in, to be ex- 
cluded from all and there, 
alone with his God, he been engaged 
about an; hour in earnest supplication, wrest- 
ling with the Lord of providence, who had 
all hearts under his control, and innumer- 
able resources at his command, to interpose 
for his relief, and prevent the Redeemer’s 
cause from suffering through his calamity. 
After having tried the efficacy of believing 
rayer, he came home, and his wife gave 
im the letter from Dr. H. With surprise 
and apprehension he opened the packet, and 
there was. a check from the Doctor on his 
fands in the bank to\the amount that Mr. 


S. required and’ had been refused. Along 
with this, there was @ note, encouraging him 
to keep up his spirits, forthe writer engaged 
to bring him securely through all his tem- 
poral difficulties. ' “This timely vee most nn- 
aid, wis avert 
e threatenin dreadf trophe. 
Was not the hand‘of an overruling Provi- 


from such a 


| 


somewhat like Elij: 
being fed by the ravens ? Was not that well 


authettticéted fact a striking demonstration 
of the efficacy of “ the prayer of faith ?” 


I once knew a young man, said an emi- 
nent preacher the other day, in a sermon to 
young men, that was commencing life as a 
clerk. One day his employer said to him, 
«« Now, to-morrow that cargo-of cotton must 
be got out and weighed, and we must have 
a regular account ofit,” | 
- He was a young man of energy. This 
was the first time he had been entrusted to 
superintend the execution of this work ; he 
made his arrangements over night, spoke. to 
the men about the carts and horses, and re- 
solving to begin very early im the morning, 
he instructed the labourers to be there at 
balf-past four o’clock. So they set to work 
and the thing was done. About ten or 
eleven o’clock his master comes in, seeing 
him sitting in the looks 
very blank, supposing that his commands 

not been executed. 

“‘T thought,” said the master, “‘ you were 
— to get out that cargo this morn- 

iP It is done,” said the young man, “and 
here is the account of it.’ 

He never looked behind him from that 
moment—never! His character was fixed ; 
confidence was established. He was found 
to be the man to do the thing with prompt- 
ness. He very soon became one that could 
not be spared; he was as necessary to the 
firm as any of the partners.— London Youth's 
Instructor. 


Hearing of Animals. 


Among mammalia the formation of the 
ear varies in very many cases, according to 
the habits and peculiar nature of the animal. 
The portion of the ear of the mole assigned 
for the eognizance of sounds passing in the 
air is less perfect than those which, deeper 
seated, receive the impression of any sound 
or vibration proceeding from the earth. 
The beaver has the power, when diving, to 
fold its ear backward on its head; and the 
water-shrew, for the same purpose, has three 
distinct flaps, which close the orifice, in the 
same manner that many diving and burrow- 
ing animals are furnished with flaps to the 
nose, by which they close the entrance to 
all injurious bodies. The hippopotamus, 
which remains for lengthened periods be- 
neath the surface of the water, is also pre- 
pared with a valve-like apparatus. Hares 
and rabbits, which squat close on the ground, 
and which might be more readily discovered 
were any projecting point of their bodies to 
be visible, fold their ears flat backward. 
In all, this sense is remarkably keen; and 
with horses it is only exceeded by that of 
the smell; they hear sounds, and are rest- 
less long before the rider can perceive an 
animal or a human being in the distance. 
The carrier horses in Switzerland hear the 
fall of an avalanche, and warn their masters 
of the danger by their terror, and by refus- 
ing to advance, and even by se in an 
= direction. The acute sensibility of 
this organ is somewhat obstructed by the 
bushy hairs which grow in the outer sheath; 
and thus horse-dealers cut them out from 
horses they have for sale, in order that 
sounds, striking on the nerves with greater 
force, may, by exciting the animals, give 
them a more lively appearance. The flight 
of the bat (like that of the owl) is perfectly 
noiseless, and its ear, equally acute, detects 
the slightest humming of an insect, at a 
distance of several feet, and while it catches 
such as are in flight, it touches none which 
have settled or are silent. 


Not too Late to Commence. 


As it is never too soon to do , 80 it is 
never too late to amend; I will, therefore, 
neither neglect the present, nor despair of 
the time past. If I had been sooner . 
I might, perhaps, have been better; if I am 
longer bad, I shall, I am sure, be worse. 
That I have stayed a long time idle in the 
market place deserves reprehension ; but if 
I am late sent into the vineyard, I have en- 
couragement to work ; ‘I will give unto this 
last as unto thee.””— Warwick. 


Providence, 


One man sucks an orange, and is choked 
by a seed; another swallows a penknife, and 
lives; one runs a thorn into his hand and 
no skill can save him; another has the shaft 
of a gig driven completely through his body, 
and recovers; one is overturned on a smooth 
common, and breaks his neck; another is 
tossed out of a gig over Brighton Cliff, and 
survives; one walks out on a windy day, 
and meets death by a brickbat; another is 
blown up in the air, like Lord Hatton in 
Guernsey Castle, and comes down uninjured. 
The escape of this nobleman was indeed a 
miracle. An explosion of gunpowder, which 
killed his mother and some of his children, 
and many other persons, and blew up the 
whole fabric of the castle, lodged him in his 
bed on a wal] overhanging a tremendous pre- 
cipice. “ Perceiving a mighty disorder (as 
well he might), he was going to step out of 
his bed to know what the matter was, which 
if he had done, he had been irrecoverably 
lost, but, in the instant of his moving, a 
flash of lightuing came and showed him the 
precipice, whereupon he lay still till people 
came and took him down.” 


The Playful 


Many years since—says Andrew Crosse, 
being at my country residence at Broomfield, 
in Somersetshire, England, I met with the 
following strange occurrence :—“ Attached 
to a house just opening into a pitched court- 
yard, is a room furnished with two windows, 
one of which is grated and open, and the other 
is glazed; through this open window robins 
and other small birds were in the habit of pas- 
sing into the room, which, being kept gener- 
ally undisturbed, and the door locked, afford- 
ed them an occasional refuge from the inclem- 
ency of the weather. At times you might see 
two robins, one of them being within and 
the other without the room, pecking at each 
other, wich the glazed window between them, 
and seemingly much amused with their play. 
One day i -had oceasion, in the summer 
time, to look for something in this room, 
and, accompanied by one of my sons, I un- 
locked the door with the intention of enter- 
ing, when two robias, which were both 
within the apartment, being disturbed, fled 
through the open-grated window, and then 
making a circuit through the air, pitched 
together on the ground of the court in which 
we were standing, and at about ten yards dis- 
tance from us. They then apparently com- 
menced a most furious fight with each other, 
and shortly one of them fell on his back, 
stretched out its legs, and seemed perfectly 
‘dead. The other instantly seized him by 
the back of the head, and d him sever- 
al times round and round in a circle of about 
seven or eight feet in diameter. My son, 
with a view to stop their savage amusement, 
was about to spring forward, when I gently 
arrested him, to see the — a 
my astonishment, after being dragged a few 
sdande, the fallen and apparently dead bird 
sprang up with a bound, and his antagonist 
fell in his turn upon his back, and stretched 
out both legs with consummate adroitness in 
all the mock rigidity of death, and his late 
seemingly opponent, in like manner, 
-agined him by the 
him. @ few rounds; in imitation of Achilles 
the walls of Troy, 
they sprang up and flew,away. Ihave 


seen strange sights in ife, in which birds 
‘and beasts hate boot: the-actdts, biit none 


How we iow dt] 


ond more especially of those 
who sport together during the night, when 
their tyrant masters are at reat!” 


Truth. 


If there is one thing more than another 
which we would teach, it would be a love for 
truth. All things would be worthless with-. 
out that crowning excellence in human cha- 
racter. Without it the noblest structure is 
but a whited sepulchre. With all other 

ualifications, a man is to be shunned when 
deficient in this. The beholder may adfnire 
a fabric of general beauty and symmetry, 
but when the seam of falsehood is found run- 
ning from capstone to base, he will shun the 
dangerous presence. There are few things 
more painful, experienced in our intercourse 
with men, than to feel that they are un- 
worthy of our confidence—that they are not 
what they seem ; that they will betray while 
they smile; that we tread upon a crater’s 
mouth, where all is hollow beneath. Teach 
the child to tell the truth; to venerate and 
love it. Teach him so, that whatever wrong 
he may commit, he will frankly and prompt- 
ne itall. Reward the honest speech. 
ashington’s father was never prouder of 
his boy than when he acknowledged his 
falsehood. 
Wood Fires. 


In many a green valley of rural New 
England there are children yet; boys and 
girls wre still to be found not quite over- 
taken by the march of mind. There, too, 
are huskings, and apple-bees, and quilting- 
parties, and huge old-fashioned fire-places 
piled with crackling walnut, flinging its 
com | light over many countenances of youth, 
and scarcely less happy age. If it be true 
that, according to Cornelius Agrippa, “a 
wood fire doth drive away dark spirits,” it 
is nevertheless also true that around it the 
simple superstitions of our ancestors still 
love to linger; and there the half-sportful, 
half-serious charms of which I have spoken 
are oftenest resorted to. It would be alto- 
_— out of place to think of them by our 

lack, unsightly stoves, or in the dull and 
dark monotony of our furnace-heated rooms. 
Within the circle of the light of the open 
fire safely might the young conjurors ques- 
tion destiny; for none but kindly and gentle 
messengers from wonder-land should venture 
among them.— Whittier’s Literary Recrea- 
tions. 


Intemperance and Crime, 


The London Times, of a late date, con- 
tains a statement of facts from the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, in relation to the 
effect of shutting up drinking shops on the 
Sabbath. The act went into operation on 
the 15th of May, embracing in its jurisdic- 
tion a population of 165,000. From the 
15th of May to the 15th of August, thirteen 
Sundays, there were only twenty-seven com- 
mitments to the police office, against 153 in 
1853, and 172 in 1851; and extending the 
statement to the lst of October, so as to em- 
brace twenty Sundays, there were but 57 
commitments, against 244 last year, and 308 
in 1851. It thus appears that in 1853, un- 
der the former law, the cases of drunken- 
ness on Sundays were four times more nu- 
merous, and, in 1851, five times more nu- 
merous than during the present year under 
the operation of the new law. The Lord 
Provost adds that it is of importance to no- 
tice also that, while in 1851 there were 134 
of the persons charged with other crimes, 
and in 1853 there were 120, in 1854 there 
were only 39 persons so charged, thus show- 
ing an immense improvement on the statis- 
tics of crime as regards offences committed 
on Sundays. The change for the better in 
Philadelphia has been most decided. It is 
true that some of the principal hotels and 
eating-houses still keep open and pay the 
fine, but the great majority of the petty grog- 
shops are closed, and with a decided advan- 
tage to the community. 


The Battle Field. 


How fine a contrast has Macaulay drawn, 
in these lines from his Lays of Ancient Rome, 
between the corn fields as they are, and the 
battle field as it was! 


Now, on the place of slaughter 
Are cots and sheep-fulds seen, 
And rows of vines, and fields of wheat, 
And apple-orchards green ; 
The swine crush the big acorns 
That fall from Corne’s oaks ; 
Upon the turf, by the fair fount, 
The reaper’s pottage smokes. 
The fisher baits his angle ; 
The hunter twangs his bow; 
Little they think on those strong limbs 
That moulder deep below. 
Little they think how sternly 
That day the trumpets peal’d; 
Ilow, in the slippery swamp of blood 
Warrior and war-horse reel’d; 
How wolves came with fierce gallop, 
And crows on eager wings, 
To tear the flesh of captains, 
And peck the eyes of kings ; 
How thick the dead lay scatter’d 
Under the Portian height ; 
How, through the gates of Tasculum, 
Raved the wild stream of flight ; 
And how the Lake Regillus 
Bubbled with erimson foam, 
What time the Thirty Cities 
Came forth to war with Rome. 


Friendly Advice. 


A lady desired Dr. Johnson to give his 
opinion of a work she had just written, add- 
ing, that if it would not do, she begged him to 
tell her, for she had other trons in the fire; 
and in case of its not being likely to suc- 
ceed, she could bring out something else. 
“Then,” said the Doctor, after turning over 
a few leaves, “I advise you, madam, to put 
it where your trons are.” 


BRITAIN AND SPAIN. 


The Edinburgh Witness, in speaking of 
the British fleet sent to the Eastern war, 
says: 

‘Since the time of the Spanish Armada, if 
even then, there has been no such fleet seen 
upon the sea. And the mention of Spain in 
this connection, reminds one of the dire re- 
verse tifat monarchy has undergone since 
the day it fitted out its “invincible” armada 
for the conquest of Britain and the extine- 
tion of Protestantism. These two countries 
were then the representatives of two great 
but dissimilar principles; and the different 
career of these two principles since that 
day may be seen in the different conditions 
of these two nations at this hour. Spain 
has all but passed out of existence; it has 
neither voice nor standing in the national 
councils of Europe. It is now Britain’s 
turn to fit out its armadas, “invincible” not 
merely in name, and to launch them, not 
against some poor but free State, but against 
the proud oppressor of nations. Protestant- 
ism has had a hard struggle these three 
centuries back to reach the point it has at- 
tained. It has had to fight its way over 
the ignorance and prejudice of nations, the 
prestige of its great rival, and a host of 
penal statues; but it has gained a material 
supremacy. Science, and the arts, and com- 
merce, are with it; and we trust the day is 
not distant, when the enlightened convic- 
tions of the nations will with it also. 
The Sebastopol of the Roman Czar still 
stands, but Protestantiam has carried all the 


,,. If you would know the value of money, 
and try to borrow some ; for he that 

vorrowing a sorrowing, as Poor Rich- 
‘ard says: and, indeed, so does he that lends 
to ‘dah pes le, when he goes to get it again. 
Poor Dick farther advises, and says: 

“ Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 

’ Ere fabric you consult, consult your purse.” 


And again, “Pride is as loud a beggar as 
want, and a great deal more saucy.”” When 
ba have bought one fine thing, you must 


all of apiece: but Poor Dick says, “ It is 
easier to suppress the first desire, than to 
satisfy all that follow it.”” And it is as truly 
folly for the poor to ape the rich, as for the 
frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 


“* Vessels may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” 


It is, however, a folly soon punished : for, 
as Poor Richard says, ‘ Pride that dines on 
vanity, sups on contempt; break fast- 
ed with plenty, dined with poverty, and 
supped with infamy.” And after all, of 
what use is this pride of appearance, for 
which so much is risked, so much is suf- 
fered? It cannot promote health, or ease 
pain: it makes no increase of merit in the 
person ; it creates envy, it hastens misfor- 
tune. 

But what madness it must be to run in 
debt for these superfluities! We are of- 
fered by the terms of this sale six months 
credit ; and that, perhaps, has induced some 
of us to attend it, because we cannot spare 
the ready money, and hope to be fine with- 
out it. But ah! think what you do when 
you run in debt; you give to another power 
over your liberty. If you cannot pay at 
the time, you will be ounial to see your 
creditor; you will be in fear when you speak 
to him; you will make poor, pitiful, sneak- 
ing excuses, and, by degrees, come to lose 
ad veracity, and sink into base, downright 

ying; for, “the second vice is lying, the 
first is running in debt,” as Poor Richard 
says; and again, to the same purpose, “ ly- 
ing rides upon debt’s back ;”’ whereas a free- 
born American ought not to be ashamed 
or afraid to see or speak to apy man living. 
But poverty often deprives a man of all spirit 
and virtue. “Itis hard for an empty bag 
to stand upright.”—Dr. Franklin. 


The Healthfulness of Smoke. 


A writer in the London Times discourses 
upon the properties of smoke. He thinks 
London and all large cities would be much 
less healthy but for the artificial atmosphere 
created by the combustion of wood and coal. 
Describing smoke as nothing more than mi- 
nute flakes of carbon or charcoal, which 
absorb the poisonous gases emanating from 
the sewers, and from works where animal 
substances are under manipulation, he says 
that “ this accounts for the undeniable fact 
that London, although the most smoky, is 

et the healthiest metropolis in the world. 
n waging war, therefore, against smoke as 
an artistic evil, it is not wholly wise to dis- 
— with it, on account of its sanatory 
value.” 


FARM AND GARDEN. 


FATTENING TuRKEYs, &0.—Much has been 
published of late in our agricultural jour- 
nals in relation to the alimentary properties 
of charcoal. It has been repeatedly assert- 
ed, that domestic fowls may be fatted on it 
without any other food, and that too, in a 
shorter time than on the most nutritive 
grains. I have recently made an experiment, 
and must say that the result surprised me, 
as I had always been rather sceptical. Four 
turkeys were confined in a pen, and fed on 
meal, boiled potatoes, and oats. Four others 
of the same brood were also at the same 
time confined in another pen, and fed daily 
on the same articles, but with one pint of 
very finely pulverized charcoal mixed with 
their mixed meal and potatoes. They had 
also a plentiful supply of broken charcoal in 
their pen. The eight were killed on the 
same day, and there was a difference of one 
and a half pounds /each, in favour of the 
fowls which had been supplied with the 
charcoal; they being much the fattest, and 
the meat greatly snperior in point of tender- 
ness and flavour.— Germantown Telegraph. 


To Heap Fugitive Bers.—We were 
recently on the fafm of George W. Goodhue, 
Esq., of Wheatland, New York, when word 
was brought that two hives of bees had 
swarmed and were flying away. On going 
to the house, we found all the good “women 
folks” playing not a very harmonious or 
melodious tune with tin pans. But the 
fugitives would not listen to the notes of the 
fair charmers. Their queen was ravishing 
them with sweeter strains than the Goodhue 
republicans could generate with milk-pans 
and drumsticks; while their efforts to drown 
the music of the young queen, though offer- 
ing fairer prospects of success, were equal- 
ly abortive. The bees had flown a consid- 
erable distance from the house when Mr. 
Goodhue reached the scene. ‘ Now,” said 
he, “I'll show you how to head runaway 
bees.” He procured a large looking-glass, 
and runnivg ahead of the bees, placed the 
glass in such a position as to throw the rays 
of the sun just across their line of flight. 
By moving the glass rapidly, and throwing 
the rays of light, like flashes of lightning, 
in all directions except one in which he 
wisbed the bees to go, he not only stopped 
their flight, but in he than three minutes 
had them safely lodged in the fork of a tree. 
Mr. Goodhue says he has never had a swarm 
escape him since he adopted this method.— 
Rural New Yorker. 


CRANBERRY JELLY.—Make a very strong 
isinglass jelly; when cold, mix it with a 
double quantity of cranberry juice, pressed 
and strained; sweeten and boil it up, and 
make it into the desired shape, by straining 
into the proper vessels. Use good white 
sugar, or the jelly will not be clear. 


CRANBERRY AND Rice JELLY.—Boil and 
press the fruit, strain the juice, and by de- 

es mix it with as much ground rice, as 
' will, when boiled, thicken to a jelly; boil it 
gently, stirring it, and sweeten to your taste ; 
put it into a basin or form, and serve with 
cream or milk. 


Spent TAN.—The importance of tan asa 
manure and an ameliorator of clay soils, 
has not had so much attention paid to it as 
the subject deserves—to illustrate the value 
of it, I will give you the result of an experi- 
ment made with it by Mr. Plaisted of 
Gardiner. -He had a piece of heavy stiff 
clay ground, which he had frequently plough- 
ed, manured, and laid down to grass, which 
would in one or two years be thrown out by 
the frosts, or killed out by the drought, 
leaving the ground quite bare. Being a 
farmer, and or a large lot of tan on 
hand, he ccmntilinned hauling it upon the lot, 
which was covered to the depth of from 
two to four inches; he then gave it a good 
dressing of manure, and turning the whole 
under, then gave it a thorough harrowing 
and sowed with grass seed. The next 
-year he cut two tons of hay to the acre, and 
for the last twelve years it has averaged 
him that quantity. There is now no heav- 
ing out of the roots of the grass by the 
frosts, and with an occasional top-dressing, 
it may continue to produce as much for 
years tocome. I would suggest the liming 
of the land at the same time, for the pur- 
pose of neutralizing the tannic acid. The 
action of the ‘tan ‘is, no doubt, partially 
mechanical; and a good substitute for it 
tay be had in the large quantities of saw 
dust now wasted in our streams and rivers, 
without infringing upon the quantity neces- 
sary to the supply of editors and printers. 
If some of our farmers who. bave these 
materials im plenty at their doors, would 
try the experiment of their use, and give 


out works and exterior defences, and the 


the public the results, they might be the 


worthless to a valuable use.— 


uy ten more, that your aver may be | 


means of con what is now considered 


Maine Farmer, 


COLUMN 


LITTLE KATE’S STORY; 
Or, the Little Girl who was Afraid to Meet her 


Afraid to meet her father! What could be 
the reason? What could have happened to 
make her so? She had a kind, indulgent 
father, who loved her, and whom she dearly 
loved. Why then. should she be afraid to see 
him? Iwilltell you. Mr. S———., the father 
of the little girl, (we will call her Clara), had 
occasion to go a long, long journey, and before 
he left he charged his children to be good and 
obedient during his absence. They promised 
to be very good indeed, as they no doubt fully 
intended to be when they received his parting 
kiss. They had no mother, but a kind relative 
took care of them in the place of the dear mo- 
ther who was in her grave. 

They had lessons to jearn, and Clara did not 
much like to learn them; she would much 
rather read the pretty stories in the little books 
that had been given to her. 

One day when she was set to learn a lesson, 
she had not quite finished the pretty tale she 
was reading, so she laid the book inside her 
Arithmetic, and went on reading. She had 
not finished it, however, before she heard her 
aunt coming, and hastily put her book behind 
her; but not so hastily, however, as to prevent 
her aunt from seeing the act. 

* Clara,” said she, ‘“‘ what are you doing ?” 

“ Studying, ma’m,” was the reply. 

“But what were you doing when I came 
in ?” 

“Studying, aunt,” she again replied, but 
more faintly than before. 

“ Clara, were you studying your lesson when 
I came in?” 

She hesitated a moment, and then turning 
pale, and trembling with the consciousness of 
guilt, said faintly, “ Yes, ma’am.” Her aunt 
lifted her out of the chair, and without saying 
a word, pointed tu the book. Clara, ashamed 
and guilty, then wished she had told the truth. 
She knew she deserved punishment, and ex- 
pected it; but her aunt said, “I shall not pun- 
ish you, Clara; your father will be home next 
week, and you must tell him what you have 
done.” 

“O, I cannot, aunt! I cannot! a thousand 
times rather would I that you should whip me. 
Do anything you will, but do not, please do 
not, make me tell him.” 

But her aunt wished her to learn a lesson 
which she would not soon forget, and remained 
firm. O, how sad and miserable was Clara all 
that week; she had so wished for her father’s 
return; and now she almost wished he would 
not come. Clara was reaping the bitter fruits 
of disobedience and falsehood. She could not 
play, and she found no pleasure in reading. 
The very sight of the book for which she had 
risked so much was hatefultoher. At last her 
father came home. Mr. S——— had expected 
to see his merry-hearted little Clara run out 
the first to clasp her arms around bis neck and 
kiss him, and bid him welcome home. But 
no, there were the rest, all but she. Nota lit- 
tle surprised, he asked for her: no one knew 
her whereabouts; but she was well. So he 
concluded she did not know he had come, but 
would come when she knew of it. Soon he 
went into the library for something, and there 
by a window stood Clara. In spite of her sad 
feelings a gleam of pleasure lighted up her 
countenance as she saw her dear, dear father, 
but when he asked where was my little daugh- 
ter that she did not come to welcome me, her sor- 
row returned, and,as he stooped to kiss her, she 
drew back and exclaimed, ‘No, father, you would 
not kiss me if you knew all.” And covering her 
face with her hands, she burst into tears. Mr. 
S————. sat down, took little Clara on his 
knee, and asked the cause of her grief. And 
when she had told him all, she felt worse than 
ever to see how grieved and troubled he was. 
At length he said, in a low, sad voice, the way 
of transgressors is hurd, my child, the way of 
transgressors is hard. And putting her off his 
knee, he knelt by her side and prayed that 
God would for Christ’s sake forgive her sin, 
and make her meet for heaven, that she might 
one day meet her dear mother there, and dwell 
for ever with her Saviour. Then he rose and 
said, “Is my little girl sorry for her fault?” 
“QO, yes, father, I was sorry as soon as I had 
done it, but I did not think how wicked it was 
till now. I hope, O, I hope I shall never be so 
bad again,” said she earnestly. ‘ Then may 
God forgive you, as I do now,” and stooping 
down he kissed her tenderly in token of for- 
giveness, and she went away once more at 
peace with herself, and determined, with God’s 
help, to keep in mind the words of her kind 
parent. And little Clara never forgot that the 
way of transgressors is hard. 


~HOULD BE IN EVERY FAMILY, LIBRARY, 
AND SCHOOL.—THE FRANKLIN GLOBES. 
—We solicit the attention of the trade to the Frank- 
lin Globes, manufactured by us. We claim for 
them the superiority over other Globes for the fol- 
lowing reason : 

They are made by an entirely new and improved 
process, 

They are much stronger than other Globes. 

They are warranted against cracking. 

They give the latest changes and divisions. 

They are sold at lower prices than other Globes. 

They are put up in attractive and ornamental me- 
tallic bronze frames, (far superior in taste and dura- 
bility to the old style of wood frames), ard are 
packed in neat cases, suitable to preserve them in 
the school-room. 

A descriptive Catalogue, with styles and prices, 
will be sent on application to the manufacturers. 

MERRIAM, MOORE & CO. 
nov 1l—eow4t Troy, New York. 
ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY —WNo. 73 Fayette 
street, Tract House, Baltimore, Maryland.— 
Juvenile Books just published by the Presbyterian 
Board : 

The Blind Man and Pedler; Blind Beteey, or 
Comfort for the Afflicted. Captives of Alb’s Valley; 
a Legend of Frontier Life ; by a son of Mary Moore; 
18mo. History of Minna and her Lamb and her 
Doves. The Rose Bud, The Hen and her Chickens, 
The Bow in the Cloud, and the Glowworm; by 
Charlotte Elizabeth. The Baby, Good and Bad 
Luck, The Golden Image, and the Star; by Char- 
lotte Elizabeth. The Boat and the Drowned Offi- 
cer; by Charlotte Elizabeth. White Lies, Little 
Oaths, and the Bee; by Charlotte Elizabeth. Let- 
ters of the Madiai ; iilectrated with coloured por- 
traits of Francesco and Rosa Madiai. Memoir of 
Rev. Joseph W. Barr, by Rev. E. P. Swift, D. D.; 
a new edition, revised and adapted to Sabbath- 
schools. Moral and Religious Anecdotes, with 
others of a more general description; by John 
Whitecross; revised by the editor of the Board. 

All the books and tracts of the Presbyterian 
Board, of Robert Carter & Brothers, and of William 
S. Martien, are received as soon as published. 

nov 4—3t 8. GUITEAU. 


EW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 

BOOKS FOR THE COMING SEASON.— 

The Birds of the Bible-—By the Rev. H. Harbaugh, 

author of the ** Heavenly Recognition of Friends,”’ 

Heaven, or the Sainted Dead,’ The Heavenly 
Home,”’’ &c. 

An imperial octavo volume, with twelve elegant 
Ilustrations, engraved and coloured in the finest 
style of art, beautifully bound in Turkey morocco. 
Antique style, with appropriate designs on the sides 
and back; also the cloth bevelled, full gilt sides, 
back, and edges. This work is altogether original, 
by a popular and dist'nguished author; the illustra- 
tions are entirely new, and executed in a style alto- 
gether superior to anything of the kind heretofore 
produced in the United States. The letter-press is 
printed on a delicately tinted cream coloured paper. 
The binding is done with great care, and ina very su- 
perior manner; and the Publishers have spared no ex- 
pense to make it both artistically and otherwise the 
most beautiful book of the season. 

Krummacher’s Parables. From the seventh Ger- 
man edition, nate illustrated by twenty-six ori- 
ginal designs, beautifully printed on fine paper. A 
handsome demy octavo volume, elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt backs plain edges. Price $1.75 in cloth. 
Full gilt and bevelled, $2.50; and in Turkey mo- 
rocco, antique, elegant, $4. 

The Christian’s Daily Delight. A sacred Garland, 
culled from English and American Poets; beauti- 
full illustrated by eight engravings on steel. In one 
volume demy octavo, cloth, gilt backs. Price, 
$1.50. One volume demy octavo, cloth, full gilt 
sides, backs, and edges, $2.25. 

Proctor’s Illustrated History of the Crusades. 
Containing over one hundred and fifty illustrations, 
beautifully printed on fine paper. One volume, oc- 
tavo, bound in cloth, gilt backs, price $2.25. One 
volume, octavo, bound in cloth, full gilt sides, 
backs, and edges, $3. 

An Illustrated Life of Martin Luther, the 
German Reformer, with a Sketch of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany, edited with an Iatroduction, by the 
Rev. Theophilos Stork, D. D., late pastor of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia. Beaatifally 
ilkustrated by sixteen designs, printed on fine paper. 
One volume, octavo, bound in cloth, gilt back, $2; 
full gilt, sides and edges, with appropriate designs, 
$2.50 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
25 South Sixth street, gbove Chestant, Philadelphia, 
nov 4—3 


ELIGIOUS READING OF THE BEST DE- 

SCRIPTION.—The various w 
Scotch divine, the miaister of Crown Court, 
London, Rev. John Cumming, D. D., are attracting 
wide-spread attention, aad are 
hundreds of thousands of admiring readers. on 
sides of the Atlantic. For simplicity and 
of diction, and holy fervour, we doubs if they are 
excelled by any writer, living or dead. Their in- 
fluence, whenever and by whomsoever read, can be 
only good. No Christian’s library is complete, if 
em. 5 of these books. Their titles are as 
ows: 

Benedictions, or the Blessed Life. 

Voices of the Day. 

Voices of the Night. 

Voices of the Dead. 

The Church before the Flood. 

The Tent and the Altar. 

Scripture Readings on Genesis. 

Romanism and Tractarianism. 

To be followed by Readings on Exodus and Le- 
viticus. And by the New Testament Readings at 
convenient intervals. 

The religious community, particularly the reli- 
gious press, has spoken in high terms of commenda- 
tion of these excellent works, as follows: 

Thousands will thank Jewett & Co. for putti 
this series of volumes within their reach. Woal 
that the whole community were reaping the benefit 
they are fitted to impart.—Christian Mirror, Port- 
land, Maine. 

The choicest and richest illustrations of sacréd 
truths are here found grouped together in the most 
interesting and attractive form.— The Wesleyan, Sy- 
racuse, New York. 

It is difficult to say whether this and the author’s 
other works are more distinguished for splendour of 
diction, elevation of thought, or depth of evangeli- 
cal and devout feeling. They are adapted to be 
universally popular and useful.—Albany Argus. 

Elevated in thought, attractive in style, and de- 
votional in tone, these volumes must command at 
tention, and will become favourites with the Chris 
tian reading community.—The Presbyterian, Phila 
delphia. 

As a writer he is prolific, and his books have an 
immense sale. His style is clear and unaffected, 
and his pages breathe a spirit of warm evangelical 
piety.— Vermont Chronicle. 

It will do the heart and head good to read Dr. 
Cumming’s writings. They will have an extensive 
circulation, and cheer many a pilgrim on his way to 
heaven.—Cunada Christian Advocate. 

There is a freshoess, and beauty, and spirituality 
about all Dr. Cumming’s productions that we have 
met with, which cannot fail to give them favour with 
the man of taste, as wel! as the true Christian.— 
Puritan Recorder, Boston. 

Jewett & Co., publish nothing but works of the 
most admirable character. In these Volumes, by 
the Rev. Dr. Cumming, they have supplied a want 
which the religious world has long felt.—Schenec- 
tady Reporter. 

We know few books so enriched with thought and 
so pervaded with genial Christian feeling as those of 
Dr. Cumming.—Lutheran Observer, Baltimore. 

In noticing the first volume of the series of which 
these beautiful volumes form a part, we have al- 
ready expressed our very high estimate of Dr. Cum- 
ming and of his works.—Congregationalist, Boston. 

These volumes of the reprint of Dr. Cumming’s 
works will be received with great satisfaction by all 
who are familiar with his ripe gevius and high Chris- 
tian culture.— Evening Traveller, Boston. 

All of Dr. Cumming’s writings are eloquent, soul- 
stirring and stimulating, and pregnant with admir- 
able suggestions, and filled with profitable instruc- 
tion.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 

The works of Dr. Cumming breathe a most hea- 
venly spirit. Noone can read them without feeling 
himself elevated and incited to new duties and a 
higher state of Christian feeling.— Massachusetts 
Life Boat. . 

lf Dr. Cumming can preach as he can write, there 
is no cause for wonder that he draws crowds of ad- 
wiring hearers.—Salem Observer. 

Published by 

_ JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 

JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
And for sale by all Booksellers. aug 19—13t 


PECTACLES—In Gold, Silver, and Elastic Steel 

Frames of various patterns, Oval, ;Square, or 

Octagon Eyes, with Convex, Concave, Green, or 
Blue Glasses, or with Pebbles. 

Spectacles of our manufacture are furnished with 
Glasses of the first quality, and particular atten- 
tion is given as to the focus best adapted to the 
sight of the wearer. Great injury often results from 
an injudicious selection of Glasses, or from the use 
of those of inferior quality. 

In order that persons at a distance may be pro- 
perly suited, they are requested to send a glass, or 
a piece of thea glass from the spectacles they wore 
last, and also to state how loug since older Glasses 
have been needed. The age alone does not afford 
a sufficient rule for judging of the sight. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
No. 48 Chestnut street, Sign of Franklin’s Head, 
(Old Stand established in 1796 by J. McAllister, Sr.) 


Our priced and illustrated Catalogue of Optical, 
Mathematical, and Philosophical Instruments, fur- 
nished on application, and sent by mail free ol 
charge. nov 18—3t 


EV. DR. DUFF’S PORTRAIT.—The fine large 
steel engraved Portrait of this eminent Chris- 

tian missionary, taken from Brady’s daguerreotype, 
is now ready. Engraved by A.H. Ritchie, in finest 
style of line, mezzotint, and stipple; size (inde- 
pendent of margin), 12 by 15 inches. Those desir- 
ing a handsome and correct likeness of Dr. Duff, 
can have one sent to them, free of charge, by send- 
ing their order, accompanied with the amount for 
the style which they prefer. 


Artist’s proofs, » 
Proofs, on India paper, before letters, - 5 
Proofs, on India paper, after letters, - 3 
Plain impressions, 2 


A. H. RITCHIE & CO., 
oct 28—tf 23 Chambers street, New York. 


OUR NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.—Just 
published by the American Sunday-School 
Union, Philadelphia, Alice Clifford and her Day 
Dreams. 18mo, pp. 208. Embellished with several 
original engravings. Designed to show the sin and 
folly of neglecting present duties, while dreaming 
of good to be done in circumstances which may 
never occur. 


Laura’s Impulses. 18mo, pp. 104. Ifhalfas many 
copies of this excellent volume are circulated as 
there are persons who need its counsels, it will be 
something to tell of in the annals of bibliography. 

The Child in the Street and the Child on the Farm; 
or, Irish Amy. 18mo, pp. 312. With fine embel- 
lishments. 45 cents. An exceedingly interesting 
and seasonable narrative, combining facts and inci- 
dents which came under the author’s own observa- 
tion, and which strikingly illustrate common errors 
in social and domestic life. 

Fanny Graham; or, a Peep at the Heart. A 
story forchildren. By the author of ‘* Home Life,’ 
** Rosa’s Childhood,” &c. I8mo, pp. 50. We are 
quite sure that our young friends will be interested, 
and profited by this little volume. 

For sale at the SOCIETY’S BUILDING, 

316 Chestnut street, between lith and 12th, 
nov 18—3t Philadelphia. 


EW HARDY PASSION FLOWER.—B. M. 
Watson, Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, has lately received from France a 
species of Passion Flower, which proves perfectly 
hardy in the Northern and Eastern States, having 
stood two winters here without any protection what- 
ever, and is now (July 20th) in full bloom. It is one 
of the most vigorous runners in cultivation, making 
shoots of fifteen feet in length in a single season, 
and continues its bloom till very severe frosts. Its 
rich palmate foilage, and curious and splendid flow- 
ers, which are delightfully perfumed, appear in 
constant succession for several months. ‘The very 
singular appearance of the Passion Flower in the 
arrangement of its stamens in the form of a cross, 
and its triple crown, have suggested the idea of its 
being emblematic of the passion of Jesus Christ. 
This pleasing association renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. Plants, $1 each. One 
dozen finest hardy running vines, suitable for the 
te border, or shrubbery, $4. One dozen fine 
ardy running Roses, in all colours, best named 
sorts, $4. IrishIvy, good plants, $4 per dozen. 

N. B. A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing 
every plant and tree required for che garden, green- 
house, nursery, or orchard, will be sent gratis, on 
application, and post-paid, on receipt of one post- 
age stamp. 9 Carriage of plants paid to Boston 
or New York. sep 9—9m 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cof- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. Also, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags, 
x” Goods carefully — for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan I1—tf 


ie LANTERNS.—Magic Lanterns of the 

most approved construction, made and for 
sale by the subscriber; a large Assortment of As- 
tronomical, Humorous, and Historical Views, sets 
of Scripture subjects expressly for Sunday-schools ; 
twe!ve slides in a box containing thirty-eight differ- 
ent views; Dissolving Views, Binoptric Lanterns, 
&c. Imported and for sale low. A Lantern and 


slides to hire, by 
JAMES W. QUEEN, 
No. 264 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
x Illustrated Catalogues by mail gratis. 
nov 11—4t 


R. HODGE’S COMMENTARY AND QUES. 
TION BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND 
BIBLE CLASSES.—A Commentary on the Romans. 
Abridged by the author for the use of Sunday-schools 
and Bible Classes. Thirteenth edition. 12mo., 
Price 75 cts. 

We need say nothing in recommendation of a 
book on which the Christian world, both in Europe 
and this country, have so placed the stamp of ap- 
proval. The fact of its having reached its thir- 
teenth edition in little more than as many years, is 
proof of the estimate put upon it.—Walchman and 
Observer. 


Questions on the Epistle to the Romans. Designed 
to accompany the Commentary. Fifth edition. 
18mo. Price 15 cents. 

Pastors and teachers of Bible classes and the 
larger classes in Sabbath-schools, have often felt 
perplexed in want of some suitable book of ques- 
tions on the Holy Scriptures. Some that may be 
procured are too simple, and others are too ab- 
struse ; and yet some one is desirable as a means 
of studying more fixedly the portion of divine truth 
in hand. As far as our observation*extends, the 
above’of Dr. Hodge is, in many respects, superior 
to any other. It is designed to qua = ex 
cellent Commentary on the Epistie to the Romans, 
and its course Jeads to a very thorougb examination 
of that important Epistle.—Christian Instructer. 


Published b 
WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 


No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sisth, Philadelphia. 
nov 1S—4t 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. WIL- 
IAM JAY.—With Reminiecéncés ‘of some 
Diatinguiahed Contemporaries, Selections from his 
Correspondence, and Literary Remains. Edited by 
George Redford, D. D., and John Angel James. 
3 vole, 12mo, $2.50. 

In addition to the Autobiography, and a Supple- 
ment by the editors, these volames contain a series 
Character of many distingui individuals, ea 
as Joha Newton, Ryland, Wilberforce, Rowland 
Hill, Hannah More, Richard Cecil, Robert Hall, 

he subscribers pay & copy w 

and on the Female deriptare to the 
family of Mr. Jay. 

Just published, by the same anthor, 

The name of William Jay, author of the Morni 
and Evening Exercises, has become a house 
word in Christian families, These and his other 
works have gained an anusual popalarity and most 
extensive circalation, and have proved eminently 
useful. This volume is the parting gift of the ven- 
erable and beloved author to the Christian pablic. 
The last sheet of it was passing through the press 
at the time he died. The preface ie daied Decem- 
ber, and he died on the 37th, at the advanced age 
of eighty-four —Christian Intelligencer. 

Here is a rich treasure of scriptural stady, a noble 
gallery of heavenly portraits. Seriptere furnished 
the original sketch over which the masterly hand of 
Jay drew out faithfully the most delicate lines, col- 
ouring his characters with the reeulte of an exten- 
sive Christian experience, and a deep kaowledge of 
The style is simple, but —. 

it- 


the human heart. 
fal; nervous, yet flowing easily.—Monir 
ness. 

Il. M and Evening Exercises for the Closet. 
New edition, on large type. Four volumes, royal 
12mo, $4. 

We doubt whether any work of modern times has 
beea more blessed to the edification of God’s peo- 
ple than Jay’s Exercises... It has been the closet 
companion of tens of thousands of earnest Chris- 
tians in al) parts of the world, kindling anew with- 
in their hearts each day the flame of devotion; in- 
structing, cheering, and comforting them on their 
heavenward way. Though the hand of the vener- 
able man who indicted ia stilled in death, he 
will continue to preach through these pages for 
generations to come. This edition isin fine bold 
type, and on clear white paper, so that it may be 
read with facility, even by old eyes.— Presbyterian. 

Ill. The Christian Contemplated. In a Series of 
Lectures. 18mo, 40 cents. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York. 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sizth, Philadelphia. 
nov 18—3t 


EWS FOR SALE.—For sale in Arch street Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, of which the 
Rev. Charles Wadsworth is pastor, a chaice of Pews 
Nos. 107 or 1074, eligibly located, the owner hav- 
ing use for one only, For address, apply at the of- 
fice of the Presbylerian, 144 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. aug 26—tf 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS ASSISTANT 
TEACHER.—A situation, by a young lad 
(a Presbyterian), as Assistant Teacher in a School. 
She would be willing to take charge of a small 
school, or to teach in a family. She is a recent 
graduate of one of our first Seminaries, and, with 
the English branches, is capable of instructing ia 
French and Music, (piano). Good reference given. 
Address, E. G.,” 
nov 18—2t* Baltimore Post Office. 


OUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY 

BCHOOL, Ne. 2% PENN STREET, 
BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY —Miss 
Converse’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School was opened for the reception of young ladies, 
on Tuesday, September 5th. The location is 
healthy, quiet, and retired. known as the former 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Westbrook. 

Circulars, statingterms, &c., may be obtained of 
the Rev. R. B. Westbrook, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, at the office, 316 Chest. 
nut street, Philadelphia; also, at the Rev. Dr. Van 
Rensselaer’s office, No. 265 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia ; both of whom permit me to refer to them; 
and also to the editor of the Christian Observer (Rev. 
Dr. Converse), No. 48 South Fourth street, Phila- 
delphia. 

sept 2—13t P. N. CONVERSE. 
ae pee SCHOOL, PRINCETON, NEW JER- 

SEY.—The next Session of this Institution 


will commence on Wednesday, November Ist. 
Boys are prepared for College, or for a business life. 
Teams——$250 perannum. Modern languages ex- 
tra. The French language is taught by a native of 
France, who resides in the house, and devotes his 
whole time to the School. 
For Circulars or further “py address 
Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, 
Rev. WM. C. CATTELL, Principals. 
sep 2—6m* 


HURCH DAMASK AND CARPETING.—Dore- 
mus & Nixun intend always to have on sale a 
choice assortment of Damask and Moreen for Cush- 
ions; Mohair Plush and Silk Velvet for Pulpit 
Cushions; Carpeting of every description; Cocoa 
Matting and Mats for Porch and Vestibule; Com- 
munion Damask and Napkins; Tufts, Gimps, and 
Trimmings of every kind; also, Curied Hair; also, 
Patent Felt for Cushions,a new article, cheaper 
and more durable than Hair, or any other ma- 
terial now in use, and is not subject to moth orany 
other vermin. No. 21 Park Place, and 
june 10—6m* 18 Murray street, New York. 


TEACHER WANTED—To take charge of the 
Cape Fear “— School, on the Ist uf January, 
1855, situated in Bladen county, North Carolina, 
Applications addressed to the undersigned, wil) be 
received until the last day of November, at which 
time a selection will be made. To insure success, 
satisfactory reference will be required. The loca- 
tion for health, sobriety, and morality, is surpassed 
by few. Any information desired, will be furoished 
on application to the undersigned, at Prospect Hail 

post office, Bladen county, North Carolina. 

JOHN T. COUNCIL, 

oct 21—6t Seeretary Board of Trustees. 

JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvet Mitcer, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers, Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Terms—$50 per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal. 

"metrenese—The President and Professors of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 2i—tf 

OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Harteville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
wecks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

Rev. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—tf 


EACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY—One 
of the Piano and Vocal Music, who can also 
teach some other branches; one of Mathematics, 
and one of Languages—single men, pious and tho- 
roughly qualified. Please to send testimonials and 
references, and address R. L.,” 
Office of the Presbyterian, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadel 
oct 28—tf 


ACADEMY.—The Winter Session 
of this well known Institution, situated six 
miles from the Perryville and eight miles from the 
Mifflin station of the Pennsylvania Railroad, will 
commence on the Ist of November next. It affords 
every facility to young men preparing either for 
business or for the higher classes in our best Col- 
leges. In point of health and beautiful scenery, it 
has many advantages. Its location is in the coun- 
try, with few, if any, temptations to vice and dis- 
sipation. The religious influences and exercises of 
the Institution are all the most anxious parent 
could desire. 

Tenms—$55 per session of five months, payable 
quarterly in advance. Light and fuel extra. 

For Catalogues, or further information, address 
(post-paid) 

J. H. SHUMAKER, A. M., Principal, 
Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
oct 14—13t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
merge and No. 285 Broad New 
ork, 


WILLIAM & MARTI 

TERMS.—Three Dollars per anfum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Ffty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
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